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Look what happens 


in your shop... 


wh 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 
“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 


of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


International 


PLLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


P ~ Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
BAKERY PROVED \ give me uniform, dependable production results. 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 


FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY \ 
\ INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Street 
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Let’s Push it! 





This Bakers of America kit is full of sales-building tools and 

ideas that you can use profitably in your own selling programs. PI LLSBU RY M I LLS, Inc. 
It’s available at the Bakers of America Program, 20 North General Offices: 

Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. If you don’t have a copy, how Mi lis 2, Mi ta 

about sending for one? Join the campaign to sell more bread eT re 

by telling the world that bread is not fattening. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


tsa nee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francais J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHrISTOPHER Harris, Treas... & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Complete Facilities Jor Sewing the Milling Industry 


—_—_——— - ~ r ———— ———, 


MEMBERS OrFrFiceé $: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE PUAPEEAAD, SERED NGM 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, : mn 2 & /, 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
De ae : ane KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


OPERATING: | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 











» 


« KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
MADE BLDG. - _-KANSAS CITY, MO; 


"Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. yoo 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 
A. H,. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


Eel 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


These “star” flours yield 
premium baking perform- 
ance because they are milled 
from Kansas finest, premium 


wheats. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
mere of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


ou cau depend LA GRANGE MILLS 
FLOUR'S RED WING, MINNESOTA 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lil. Dellas, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 








6 bd AH Grade Baker’s S Pat- 
Diamond DPD” 2e'siiatee eee 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated | 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Northuesen UUUUUPT 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Busi Manag 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, ore yeaee $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for t- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 

atter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future H two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 


advise of this change. 
22 Oo 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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-THE SHELF-SHAPE BAG THAT PACKS WITHOUT SLACK 


eltaseal 


CBE) 


FA 





One reason why more Flour Millers are turning to the pELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM* 


Deltaseal® Bags are flat... top and bottom ...so, they’re 
easy to stack in attractive, space-saving displays. There’s no 
slack-pack appearance to discourage sales. The Deltaseal 
closure helps the bags keep that full-pack look. Housewives 
like this closure, too, because the “built in’ spout makes 
easy pouring. 





Deltaseal lowers packing costs. Deltaseal Packaging Ma- 
chinery is designed for Deltaseal bags alone. It fills, shapes 
and closes the bags fast . . . 2,000 or more an hour. Mostly 
automatic, it handles volume packing with real efficiency. 


Let a Bemis representative explain more of the benefits in the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. Call or write your nearest 
Bemis office. *THE DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 

Deltaseal Bags plus the 

Deltaseal Packaging Machinery 

Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte » Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + East Pepperell 
Detroit * Houston + Indianapolis * Jack ille, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Mobile 
Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Okiahoma City * Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « St. Louis 
Pittsburgh * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


The confidence that buyers have 
in the merits of ISMERTA is a 
source of pride to us. For con- 
fidence is never created in a day 
... it is the reward of a consistent 
excellence in performance over 
many years. Confidence in IS- 
MERTA is well placed because 
this famous brand is founded on 
extra premium wheats, skill- 
fully milled to baking per- 


Guaranteed ; oie : ve “sy fection. 
he ' — IN si i seal a 
ISMERTA 








THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers 


grate for OGIMVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 
have grown 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


OF-39NM 














flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


SPRING WHEAT — 


FLOURS P 


Maple Leaf | 
Cream of the West | 
Castle 


Nelson 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





se 7 Cleat wy ™ 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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““_..and Give Our Children the Chance I Had’’ 


Listen as this 83-year-old retired farmer gives thanks for 
what America has given him. As with so many of us, he 
remembers youth when he prays: “‘May all young folks 
today continue to live in freedom, and grow and prosper 


under the same American system that helped me.” 


It is right to pray for our children. If socialism comes 
to America, the young will lose the most. Those who are 
older lose the least. Look at the record in countries where 
the easy promises of socialism have found root, have killed 


initiative. 


We should pray now that life will be full of opportunities 


for babies, teen-agers, newlyweds and our war veterans 


who are only now getting their start on their farms or other 
businesses, or in their new jobs. At the very least, we owe 
them a full chance to share in the kind of life that has made 
this country the envy of all the world. 


Let’s stop socialism now. Let’s not handicap our chil- 
dren. Let’s remember that America grew great on the 
incentive system. Let’s not imitate the “‘isms.’’ Instead, 
let’s imitate our own success. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


© OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 395 OTHER CITIES 


car 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, the Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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BILL STERN TeLits ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





If you know your history, you recall that 
Alexander Hamilton was the first Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States as well as the 
man who established the money system we now 
use in America. However, what may not be so 
well known is that Hamilton was also a noted 
sportsman of his time. He was a most celebrated 
marksman with a hunting rifle. Hamilton rarely 
went hunting without his son by his side, for there 
was a strong friendship between father and son, 
as well as a keen hunting-rivalry between them. 


And so it was that Alexander Hamilton and 
his son gained a measure of fame as two of the 
best hunters of their time. However, as is well 
known in history, Hamilton came to a sudden 
and violent end when he was killed in a duel. But 
what may not be so well known is that a few 
years before his tragic end, his son was also 
killed .. . ina duel! And the strangest part of this 


ae" PERFORMANCE counts’ ”- 


story was that both Alexander Hamilton and his 
son met death from a blazing gun . . . on the 
same spot! . 


Yes, it seems that lightning can strike twice in 
the same place. In the baking business, however, 
production troubles needn’t strike even once if 
you're protected by the unfailing uniformity of 
Commander-Larabee flours. That’s why the 
huge Commander-Larabee organization of sci- 
entists, millers and buyers is important to you. 
Baking experts like yourself have come to rely 


‘on the consistent quality and uniform perfor- 


mance of every one of the family of fine flours 
produced by this great team. Each Commander- 
Larabee flour is precision-milled to its own indi- 
vidual baking values... to satisfy your particular 
baking needs. Try it the next time you order 
flour . . . you'll like the results. 


September 25, 1951 
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Major Break in Price Controls Seen 





Sales to Philippines 
Resumed; License 
Situation Improves 


Sales of flour to the Philippines 
by Pacific Northwest and Canadian 
mills have been resumed, it was re- 
ported last week, but some confusion 
in the Philippine license situation con- 
tinued. 

Licenses through the new Import 
Control Commission in the Philip- 
pines were beginning to come 
through, it was indicated. And press 
reports received at Vancouver from 
Manila showed that the flour import 
situation in the Philippines was be- 
ginning to emerge from a state of 
confusion. 

The Import Control Commiss‘on, 
successor to PRISCO, was reported 
to be getting the picture clarified as 
a result of recent court decisions. 

From Portland, it was reported that 
Philippine buyers were ~having some 
difficulty in obtaining licenses after 
receiving and accepting offers from 
Pacific Northwest mills. 

From Manila, press reports indi- 
cated that a controversy between 
alien flour importers and PRISCO 
was virtually settled. It was reported 
that the ICC would approve licenses 
for the importation of wheat flour un- 
der the importers’ old quotas. The 
importers are to get quotas which 
had accumulated since September, 
1950, when PRISCO refused to allo- 
cate flour to alien dealers, press re- 
ports said. The agreement was worked 
out at a meeting between government 
officials and representatives of Wise 


& Co. and the Chinese Flour Im- 
porters Assn. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Cominerce pointed out in a bulletin 
that the ICC is now considered the 
sole flour import licensing agency in 
the Philippines. 


VERMONT BAKERS’ GROUP 
;READIES FALL MEETING 


BURLINGTON, VT. — The Fall 
meeting of the Vermont Bakers Assn. 
will be held here in the Hotel Ver- 
mont Oct. 3. It will start with a 
cocktail hour at 12 noon, followed 
by luncheon, both on the Sunset Roof, 
overlooking Lake Champlain. 

Plans have been made for those 
who wish to play golf at the Coun- 
try Club in the afternoon and others 
are invited to the club to enjoy them- 
selves. The banquet will be held there 
at 7:30 p.m. 





STABILIZERS LOSE HOPE THAT 
CURBS CAN BE MADE WORKABLE 


Early Action to Decontrol Meat Prices Reported Likely 
Unless Industry Conditions Caange—Johnston 
Prefers to Delay Decision 


JOHN peareneoourd 


Northwestern Miller W: 


A 





WASHINGTON—Government ae officials have just 
about given up any hope that they can make price controls work 
under present circumstances. And it is believed that unless there 
is a sharp reversal of conditions in the meat and livestock indus- 
tries within two weeks, the stabilization bosses are prepared to 


order decontrol of meat prices. 


It is learned at the same time that Gharles E. Wilson, mobiliza- 
tion chief, has already recommended to the White House that meat 





Further Delay in Absorption Repeal Seen 
oe 


WASHINGTON—Repeal of the freight rate increase absorption require- 
ment for the feed, milling and grain industries has now been approved all 
the way through the Office of Price Stabilization price section, but it still 
faces front office clearance. OPS has adopted a tougher Price policy, and 
price officials now doubt that the action will be quick. 





Court to Determine Who Loses 
on Grain Damaged in Flood 


KANSAS CITY — Kansas District 
Court is being asked to judge who 
should bear the losses resulting from 
flood damage to grain stored in pub- 
lic elevators in the state. Two suits 
asking for a declaratory judgment 
on the question were filed by Flour 





U.S. Crop Year Flour Exports Up 
Slightly as Wheat Total Jumps 


WASHINGTON —A total of 22,- 
367,000 sacks of wheat flour was ex- 
ported from the U.S. in the year 
ending June 30, 1951, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations re- 
ports. This compares with 21,223,000 
sacks in the previous year. 

Wheat exports increased however, 
and totaled 321,302,000 bu., compared 
with 264,782,000 bu. in 1949-50. 

Of the flour total, 3,596,000 sacks 
were classified “other wheat flour” 
(Canadian wheat milled in bond) and 
18,771,000 sacks were made wholly 
of U.S. wheat. In 1949-50 “other” 
flour accounted for 4,163,000 sacks. 

A sharp increase in imports of 
wheat classified as unfit for human 
consumption over the previous year 
is shown, reflecting heavy imports of 
frost-damaged wheat from Canada. A 
total of 11,647,000 bu. of this wheat 
was imported in 1950-51, compared 
with 1,185,000 bu. in the previous 
year. 


Wheat imported for milling and 
bond and export totaled 6,019,000 bu., 
of which 1,621,000 bu. was designated 
for export to Cuba. Comparative fig- 
ures for 1949-50 were 6,938,000 bu. 
and 2,684,000 bu. Other wheat im- 
ports, presumably for domestic use, 
totaled 619,000 bu., compared with 
1,003,000 bu. the previous year. Flour 
imports totaled 2,000 bags, compared 
with 51,000 in 1949-50. 

Imports of millfeed in 1950-51 to- 
taled 348,000 tons, compared with 
237,000 the previous year. Of the 
1950-51 total 265,000 tons were im- 
ported directly and the remainder 
withdrawn from bonded mills. 

Exports of wheat in June double 
the total of June, 1950, and totaling 
42 million bushels (including flour), 
added substantially to the year’s to- 
tal. Over-all wheat and flour exports 
for the year showed an increase 
of nearly 20% over the previous year, 
amounting to 373 million bushels. 





Frosts Damage Late Wheat in Canada 


* 


* 


WINNIPEG—Killing frosts were general in western Canada im the past 
four days, with the late crops in northern areas suffering damage. Most 
stands in those regions, however, were either in the swath or in stook. Snow 
fell in many regions, chiefly in Alberta. Much of the Canadian wheat crop 
was termed past danger from frost damage last week by the Dominion. 


Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Sept. 22, in Wyandotte County Dis- 
trict Court in Kansas City, Kansas. 

The specific grain at issue in the 
case is 50,000 bu. No. 2 milo which 
was flood-damaged in the Rock Is- 
land Elevator, operated by the Sim- 
onds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas 
City, and 90,000 bu. No. 2 milo dam- 
aged at the Santa Fe Elevator A, 
operated by the Kansas City grain 
division of Burrus Mills, Inc. The 
plaintiff firm held receipts at the 
time of the flood for 470,000 bu. 
milo at the Santa Fe Elevator and 
380,000 bu. at the Rock Island house, 
out of a total of 1,056,292 bu. and 
580,215 bu. milo, respectively, in store 
at these places. 

The ultimate decision on the suits 
is expected to establish the rule by 
which the flood damage losses will be 
assessed on all grain commingled in 
public elevators in Kansas. 

The plaintiff company asks a rul- 
ing on the Kansas warehouse law 
stating that whenever grain is found 
to be out of condition under normal 
conditions the loss shall be charged 
against the owner of the warehouse 
receipts bearing the oldest dates. The 
plaintiff contends that the grain was 
damaged under unusual circum- 
stances by a disaster which was not 
contemplated when the law was en- 
acted by the Kansas legislature. 

The company’s plea is that it was 
not the intent of the legislature for 
the law to apply in such instances, 
and the petition states that the 
losses should be charged on a pro- 
rata basis to all holders of ware- 
house receipts in those elevators. 

It is estimated that around 2,500,- 
000 bu. of all kinds of grain were 
damaged in elevators in the Kansas 
floods. Most of this was wheat owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. 


be decontrolled without further de- 
lay. 

On the other hand, Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilizer, prefers to wait 
a few weeks longer. He is reported 
to have issued a memorandum of 
instructions to the Office of Price 
Stabilization along the following lines 
which will cover his absence from 
the country until mid-October: 


@Mr. Johnston has recommended 
that OPS do nothing drastic between 
now and mid-October other than to 
patch up the leaking meat price con- 
trol vehicle. 

@ He has suggested that a so-called 
floating ceiling might be tried. This 
floating ceiling would establish a flat 
margin for all packers on all cuts of 
meat. 


@ He also suggested trying a freeze 
on the ceiling price of all packers at 
their levels of July 26, 1951. 

@ If these foregoing factors cannot 
be made to work either separately 
or jointly, it is said, Mr. Johnston 
proposes to order decontrol of all 
meat prices as soon as he returns 
from Europe. 

Government officials say that the 
first proposal means little or nothing 
since it will merely postpone the fatal 
day of decision to decontrol. 

The second point, the floating ceil- 
ing, is also meaningless since it would 
attack the details of the problem but 
would fail to control the live animal, 
where 75% of the cost can be attrib- 
uted. 

A July 26 freeze on packers’ ceil- 
ings likewise would accomplish 
nothing, and it is forecast that with 
live animal prices still climbing this 
method would in a very short time 
close down the slaughtering plants. 

Since there is no subsidy provision 
in the present control law, OPS can- 
not resort to a policy of buying the 
live animal at whatever price the 
farmer demands and reselling to the 
packers at a price which will give 
them their historical margins and 
still let them sell at a profit under 
price ceilings which OPS might im- 
pose. 

Here is the forecast of prominent 
government officials. They say that 
none of the foregoing can work ex- 
cept decontrol, and they believe that 
shortly after Mr. Johnston, returns 
from Europe in mid-October, he will 
order decontrol over the protests of 
Michael V. DiSalle, price director. It 
is predicted that Mr. DiSalle will im- 


(Continued on pakke 13) 
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CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


50% GAIN IN NET PROFIT FOR - 


Earnings Equal to $2.54 a Share Reported for Past Year; 
Improvement Credited to Operations of Formula 
Feed and Grain Divisions 


SEATTLE—The annual statement 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, shows a net profit, after taxes, 
of 50% greater than for the previous 
year. Federal and state taxes for the 
year of record were $314,477, an in- 
crease of $267,339 over the previous 
year. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
firm, attributed the improved earn- 
ings to the improvement in the com- 
pany’s formula feed and grain divi- 
sions. 

The net profit for the year totaled 
$371,973, equal to $2.54 a share. 

Regarding the company’s flour mill- 
ing division, Mr. Milburn said in his 
annual report to stockholders: 

“Flour milling for the past year 
continued at a low rate of capacity. 
Our mills operated at a_ higher 
level than the average for the area, 
but in spite of this accomplishment 
profitable flour operations could not 
be brought about in the face of this 
low operating rate. 

“Markets for flour continue to be 
restricted. The Philippines again im- 
ported substantial quantities of flour, 


but far more came from Canadian 
mills than was true during the pre- 
war period, Other foreign countries 
showed a more marked disposition to 
purchase wheat than flour.” 

(Editor’s Note: For a review of 
increased flour exports by Canadian 
mills, see story on page 26 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

During the year the company paid 
a dividend of $1 a share on its stock 
at the rate of 25¢ quarterly, as well 
as an extra dividend of 25¢ a share 
in June. Future dividend policy, Mr. 
Milburn told the stockholders, must 
naturally depend upon operating re- 
sults but improvements in earnings 
last year mark a change in the earn- 
ings trend, he added. 

The company’s long term indebted- 
ness was reduced by $209,000 during 
the year, bringing the total indebted- 
ness to $1,793,000. 

During the past year the company 
disposed of its grain elevators at 
Davenport, Omans, Canby and Ed- 
wall, Wash., at a price reflecting 
three times their book value, Mr. Mil- 
burn reported. These elevators were 
sold, Mr. Milburn said, because of 


CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS CO AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1951 
ASSETS 


Current Assets- 
Cash in banks and on hand . ° 


Customers’ notes and accounts receivable 


for bad debts $286,692.96 . 
Advances on grain purchases . 
Sundry accounts receivable 

860, officers—none) 
Inventories: 

Grain for milling purposes, four 

Commercial feeds, ingredients, 

Bags, containers and supplies . 


Prepaid expenses—insurance, 


Total current assets 


and 
package 


supplies, et« 


lexs allowance 


(including employees $12 


millfeed 
foods, et« 


Cash in banks required for sinking fund payments in 1952 


Property, plant and equipment, at cost: 
Land, buildings, 
Less allowance for depreciation 

debenture expense 

names and good-will 


Deferred charges 
Trademarks, trade 


machinery and equipment 


LIABILITLES 


Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable 
Installment notes payable 
Accounts payable—trade 
Deposits of farmers ....... 
Accrued taxes and expenses 


banks and brokers 


to banks—due 1951-52 


000.00 
000.00 
386.87 


Provision for federal and state taxes on income 


liabilities 
to banks, 


Total current 
Installment notes payable 
1953-514 


3% % sinking fund debentures due March 1, 
1952, $3 


fund requirements due March 1 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized 

$20 each 
Outstanding 
Paid-in surplus 
Earned surp.us 


146,154 shares 


$200,000 


du 


50,000.00 


3,000.00 


300,000 shares of common stoct 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year Ended June 30, 1951 


Net sales—flour, feed, grain and other 
Profit from operation of grain elevators 


Cost of sales 


products 


$26,433, 878.08 
352,330.29 


Shipping, selling, administrative and general expenses 


Depreciation 


Operating profit 
Other income 
Interest earned . . 
Net gain from sales of fixed assets. 
Other ees . 


Other charges— 
Interest paid . 
Interest on 3% % 
Other 


Profit before taxes on income 


593.49 


sinking fund debentures 


Provision for federal (normal and surtax) and state taxes 


on income ........ 


Net profit 


their unfavorable locations in rela- 
tion to the company’s flour mill at 
Spokane. 

The proceeds of the elevator sales 
amounted to $111,500 and were par- 
tially used in the construction of a 
100,000-bu. elevator at Tilma, Wash., 
as well as an annex to the company’s 
elevator at Fairfield, Wash. The new 
structure cost about $70,000. 

The company’s consolidated balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1951, appears 
elsewhere on this page. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF GRAIN 
PRODUCTS ORDER EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has extended the 
mandatory effective date of a recent- 
ly issued order covering certain grain 
products, including flour. 

The order, Revision 1 of Supple- 
ment 18 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, was to have been effec- 
tive Sept. 15. Now the mandatory 
effective date is Oct. 1. 

(The text of the revised regulation 
appeared in the Sept. 18 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 

OPS said the effective date was 
extended to allow grain millers and 
processors more time in which to do 
recalculations of ceilings. 

The effective date of Amendment 
25 to CPR 22, the general manufac- 
turers’ order also was extended to 
Oct. 1. This amendment makes CPR 
22 conform to changes in Supple- 
ment 18. 
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TAKES TROPHY—N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
cently won the President’s Trophy for 
the 1951 golf season of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. At a luncheon in the 
club quarters he was presented with 
a small inscribed trophy and at the 
same time saw his name placed on 
the permanent trophy which remains 
in the club quarters. Also added to 
the permanent trophy was the name 
of C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, this year’s club presi- 
dent. Mr. Anderson is treasurer of 
the club. 





WHEAT STRAW IN PAPER 

Every year about 500,000 tons of 
wheat straw is used in making cor- 
rugating paper. 





Pillsbury President Cites 


THE ROLE OF 





NEW YORK—“The long range so- 
cial and developmental responsibili- 
ties of modern management can only 
be attended to after sales have been 
made—and today sales are made only 
if advertising is part of the life blood 
of an organization,” Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., told members of the Association 
of National Advertisers at their an- 
nual meeting here Sept. 24. 

“Advertising properly planned, 
properly executed and geared to the 
total sales efforts is indispensable to 
the modern ‘selling president,’” he 
said. And unless through sound adver- 
tising sales are made effectively, no 


Philip W. Pillsbury 


ADVERTISING 


As Aid to Management 





company can establish modern em- 
ployee relations practices, continuous 
plant modernization or long range 
research and product development. 

The management that can move in 
on the sale is the management that 
moves into leadership. When you ac- 
cept this principle you find advertis- 
ing “moving right up into the board 
of directors room pumping life blood 
into the organization,” Mr. Pillsbury 
said. 

The amount of an advertising bud- 
get, he said, should be relative to the 
goal in sales the company sets. The 
important thing to consider is how 
much and what kind of advertising 
will contribute to the attainment of 
that goal. 

“The president of a company used 
to have to build the sales before he 
ceould build the brick and mortar,” 
he said. ‘Nowadays, the president in- 
herits both the sales and brick and 
mortar. But the principle is still the 
same. The sale must be made before 
anything else can be done, and so 
management today, to be effective, 
must mold its course to the point of 
sale if it can and stay there. 

“Once you accept the principle of 
having to make the sale before any- 
thing else you find you form new 
concepts and attitudes towards the 
role of advertising. You never there- 
after face the problem of how much 
stature advertising should have in an 
organization any more than an in- 
dividual is faced with the problem of 
how much attention he should give 
to breathing.” 

Mr. Pillsbury made several rec- 
ommendations in regard to a “selling 
president's” handling of advertising. 
First, advertising should be meshed 
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in with the whole selling operation 
right from product development on 
through to the national distribution 
and sale of the product; second, the 
amount of an advertising budget is 
either large or small relative only to 
the goal you seek to obtain, and 
third, be completely open handed in 
your relationship with an agency. 
Give the agency not only full infor- 
mation, but full backgrounding, a 
full grasp of the goals you are seek- 
ing and along with it, full responsi- 
bility for doing its share in the pro- 
gram. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan Relaxes 
on Moisture Loss 
Ruling for Flour 


EAST LANSING, MICH. The 
Michigan Department of Agriculture 
recently issued a regulation which 
permits changes in package weights 
of flour and other cereal products 
which normally occur because of 
changes in relative humidity which 
bring about moisture losses in the 
products. 

For the past three years there 
has been considerable controversy in 
Michigan over flour weight variations. 
The state inspectors made a num- 
ber of seizures and in some instances 
demanded that the mills overpack 
if necessary to obtain the full stated 
weight at time of retail sale. 

The significant part of the regula- 
tion as it affects flour millers, states: 

“Variation from the stated weight 
or measure shall be permitted when 
caused by ordinary and customary 
exposure to conditions which nor- 
mally occur in good distribution prac- 
tice and which unavoidably result 
in change of weight or measure.” 

The effect of this regulation ap- 
proximates that of rules followed by 
federal authorities and many state 
and city weights and measures of- 
ficials who recognize the hygroscopic 
nature of cereal products. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HART-BARTLETT ELEVATOR 
IN K. C. AGAIN OPERATING 


KANSAS CITY—The 3,000,000-bu. 
River-Rail terminal elevator operated 
by the Hart - Bartlett - Sturtevant 
Grain Co., which was flooded July 14 
when the Missouri River broke 
through dikes in the Fairfax district 
of Kansas City, is again in full opera- 
tion. 

The directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have declared the 
elevator “regular” under the rules of 
the exchange and its warehouse re- 
ceipts eligible for delivery on 
Kansas City futures contracts. 


are 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HAROLD W. MASTERS 
JOINS PARKS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY—J. P. Parks, presi- 
dent of the J. P. Parks Co., Kansas 
City, has announced that Harold W. 
Masters has joined the firm to han- 
dle feed ingredients other than mill- 
feed. Mr. Masters formerly was with 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City. He resigned his position 
as assistant traffic manager to go 
with the Parks company effective 
Sept. 24 
The Parks firm has three depart- 
ments with which to serve the grain, 
feed and milling trade: a grain de- 
partment under the direction of 
James T. Leach; cash and futures 
millfeed handled by Miss E. Fredrick- 
son and Mr. Parks, and miscellaneous 
feed ingredients to be handled by Mr. 
Masters. 
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Branches Complete Program Plans 
Convention 


as Bakers’ 


Nathan R. Rogers 


CHICAGO—Authorities on a wide 
variety of subjects will report on new 
developments and solutions to pro- 
duction and sales problems in the 
wholesale cake and wholesale pie 
branch sessions at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn., 
Oct. 13-17, at the Hotel Sherman. 

The wholesale cake branch, headed 
by Howard B. Tolley, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, will hold its meet- 
ing Oct. 13, opening day of the con- 
vention. 

A panel discussion on production 
will open the meeting, with Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, serving as moderator. 

Speakers and their subjects for the 
morning session are Carl G. Denton, 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, 
“Troubleshooting in the Icing Depart- 
ment’; Gerald A. Jorgenson, Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., “Modern 
Conveying Methods for Materials and 
Packages”; R. W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, “Mixing and 
Baking, 1951,” and William C. Koll- 
man, Continental Baking Co., New 
Yory, “Modern Methods of Wrapping 
and Packing.” 

A period of discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a talk on “The Nation's 
Outlook for Raw Materials and Con- 
trols” by Ralph D. Ward, president 
of Drake Dakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on sales with 
James R. Phelan, managing editor, 
Bakers Weekiy, New York, as mod- 
erator. 

George N. Graf, general manager 
and director of merchandising, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., New York, will speak on “Dis- 
tribution—Reducing Time Lag.” 

Other subjects on the program will 
include: Packaging—design, functions, 
use, eye appeal; display at point of 
sale, and advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

An informal discussion on other 
sales problems will precede the elec- 
tion of the ABA cake branch chair- 
man and committee for the coming 


year. 


Wholesale P’e B-anch 
The wholesale pie branch will meet 
in conjunction with the National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
Oct. 16, with Nathan R. Rogers, 


LUNCHEON FOR BAKERS’ 
SECRETARIES SET 


CHICAGO—Secretaries of state 
and reg.onal bakery trade associa- 
tions have been invited to attend a 
spec.al secretaries luncheon to be giv- 
en by the American Bakers Assn. at 
the annual convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Ch.cago, it was announced 
by John T. McCarthy, ABA chair- 
man. The luncheon will be held on 
Monday, Oct. 15, at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Jade Room of the hotel. A pro- 
gram of particular interest has been 
arranged and all secretaries are 
urged to be in attendance, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. An interchange of infor- 
mation w.ll be g.ven in an effort to 
coordinate the mutual problems con- 
fronting the bakery associat.ons, 


president of the Paradise Baking 
Corp., New York, presiding. 

A report on the research project 
“Staphylococcus Food Poisoning” will 
be given by Dr. G. M. Dack, director, 
Food Research Institute, University 
of Chicago. Don F. Copell, vice presi- 
dent, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., will speak on “Managing a Pie 
Bakery for Profit.” Appointment of a 
nominating committee will conclude 
the morning meeting. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on “What Ails the 
Pie Industry?” Joseph M. Creed, ABA 
counsel, Washington, D.C., will tell 
members of the branch what is hap- 
pening in Washington in regard to the 
baking industry. 

F. W. Birkenhauer, president of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
will report on activities of the ABA 
board of governors of interest to the 
pie industry. 

“Why I Love the Pie Business” is 
the subject of a talk to be given by 
James Henderson, executive vice pres- 
ident and general manager, Case. 
Moody Pie Corp., Chicago. The report 
of the nominating committee will be 
followed by the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

Installation of new officers of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers will take place after a testi- 


Draws Near 


Howard B. Tolley 


monial dinner to be given in honor of 
the past president, James Henderson, 
at 7:30 p.m. in the West Room of the 
Hotel Sherman. 


Programs for Retailers 

Industry problems of particular 
concern to the retail baker will be 
under close scrutiny at two sessions 
during the annual convention. 

Sunday, Oct. 14 i* retail day, with 
sessions in the afternoon sponsored 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America in cooperation with the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago. The multiple unit retail 
brarich session of ABA will be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, morning and after- 
noon. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the ARBA, will preside and 
the welcome address will be given by 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago group. 
A Wash ngton round-up on problems 
pertaining to the baking industry will 
be given by William A. Quinlan, gen- 
eral counsel of the ARBA. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 





Increasing Demand for Leverton 
Leaflet Compels Second Order 


CHICAGO—The 


“Common Sense Weight 


Reduction” campaign has 


entered a new chapter with the placing of a second multi-million leaflet order 
to fill increasing demand by the milling and baking industr.es. 

The second large order was authorized Sept. 7 at a meeting of the 
Wheat Flour Institute committee. A new surge of enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion was reported. Orders from individual bakers also have increased in size 
up to the quarter-million mark. Committee members said earlier doubts 
expressed by a few bakers concerning the campaign apparently have faded— 
as bakers witness the success of competitors in using the promotion to sell 


‘more bread. 


Work on the 10-day edition of common sense weight reduction has also 
progressed. Dr. Ruth M. Leverton of the University of Nebraska, author of 
the original research, has completed the diet itself. The 10-day edition of 


ihe det is now in production. 


Developments of a new pattern of action against the “fattening phobia” 
by individual mills was announced. John Tatam. International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will head work of mill promotion. The new plan includes thor- 
ough employee indoctrination and the enlistment of the more than 400900 
milling and bakery employees in America in a national campaign in every 


community. 


Further reports on the promotion will be made in succeeding issues. 
Mill executives are reminded that cop’es of the original promotion kit, 
“Bread is not Fattening” are still available for use by their sales personnel. 








NEW BAKERY DEPARTMENT BOOSTS SALES—The 
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installation of a 


modern display rack for bakery foods brought an immediate increase of $300 
weekly in sales for the Rogers Markets, Ft. Wayne, Ind., according to W. W. 
Rogers, president. (Mr. Rogers is shown at the right in the illustration above 
as he talks over the new unit with Fred Lefevre, manager.) The bakery 
department occupies less than 1% of the store’s 9,000 sq. ft., but necounts 
for a good percentage of the weekly volume, Mr. Rogers states. “The bakery 
department ranks very high with us in importance in the operation of our 
stores,” he said. “First, because it represents a sizeable percent of our 
total store volume of sales, and an even better percent of our total gross 
margin of profit. And, even beyond that, if properly conducted, with an eye 
to quality and display angle, it can become a traffic builder, bringing constant 
traffic into retail food markets, and resulting in increased sales in other 
lines. We are very much sold on the idea of giving this department the care 


and attention it well deserves.” 





will act as moderator of a panel dis- 
cussion on the following subjects: 

Costs, by L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Muskegon, Mich.; Displays, by 
Paul Baker, Jerfny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; Merchandising, by 
William Schonleber, Aunt Jennie’s 
Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Frozen Baked Products by Herman 
Dressel, Dressel Bakeries, Chicago. 

Mr. Godde will discuss “ARBA To- 
day, Tomorrow and Always.” 

Christian V. Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, will pre- 
side at the multiple unit branch meet- 
ings. 

Sales promotion of bakery products 
will be discussed by John S. Clark, 
Roselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis. A 
panel exchange of information on 
cost and volume reports will be con- 
ducted by Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston. 

Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., will speak on 
the “Recent Developments Affecting 
Our Industry,” while Herman Dressel 
will talk on “Frozen Baked Goods.” 

The afternoon session will feature 
a round table discussion on various 
problems confronting the baking in- 
dustry and will be in charge of B. E. 
Godde. 

Adjournment of the meeting will 


SCHEDULE OF NEW YORK’S ABA 
SPECIAL TRAIN SET 


NEW YORK—The New York bak- 
ers’ special train to the 1951 Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-17, has been arranged. 
The train schedule follows: 

Oct. 13—Leave New York 3:30 p.m. 
(Grand Central Station) 
Oct. 13—Leave Harmon ..... 4:18 p.m. EST 
Oct. 13—Leave Albany . 6:10 p.m. EST 
Oct. 18—Leave Syracuse ‘ 8:55 p.m. EST 
Oct. 13—Leave Rochester . 10:12 p.m. EST 
Oct, 13—Leave Buffalo 11:30 p.m. EST 
Oct. 14—Arrive Chicago ..... 7:45 a.m. CST 

Further information and reserva- 
tions are available from Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


EST 


follow the report of the nominating 
committee and the election of branch 
officers for the coming year. 

Young Executives’ Session 

Attention will focus on future lead- 
ers of the baking industry at the 
closing session of the annual conven- 
tion. Wednesday morning’s meeting 
will feature the young executives of 
the baking industry, who will give 
their views on industry problems. 

A message of interest to all execu- 
tives, particularly those who will con- 
duct the business of the country in 
future years, will be delivered by the 
young executives’ featured speaker, 
James Q. du Pont, manager of the 
Atlantic district of the extension 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. His subject will be “Pio- 
neers, Then and Now,” in which he 
will emphasize the fact that men and 
women everywhere must be alert to 
protect their rights and responsibili- 
ties as individuals. 

C. J. Patterson, Jr.. Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., will point 
up the importance of long range in- 
dustry relations and human relations 
programs in the baking industry, 
speaking on “Our Relations Will 
Pay.” 

Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., will discuss sales 
potentialities of the future in an ad- 
dress entitled “Four Billion and Up.” 

“This session, sponsored by the 
young men of the industry, was es- 
tablished last year to enable future 
executives to become better acquaint- 
ed with industry problems and their 
solutions,” John T. McCarthy, ABA 
chairman, points out. “Older mem- 
bers of the industry must assume the 
responsibility of indoctrinating the 
younger men into industry affairs, 
giving them the benefit of our expe- 
rience, and at the same time present- 
ing an opportunity for us to receive 
the benefit of younger ideas.” 

Mr. du Pont, a great-great-grand- 
son of the founder of the du Pont 
company, became associated with 
that company in 1940. His first job 


was with the construction crew of 
the engineering department, then as 
project engineer in a_ cellophane 
plant. 

In 1943 he was assigned to instru- 
ment work on the atomic energy 
project at the University of Chicago. 
He joined the extension division of 
the public relations department in 
1948. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JOHN A. HARTFORD DIES 


<> 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Chairman Was Food Industry 
Merchandising Pioneer 


NEW YORK—John A. Hartford, 
79, chairman of the board of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., col- 
lapsed and died of a heart attack 
Sept. 20 in an elevator in the Chrys- 
ler Bldg. 

He started in his father’s grocery 
business when he was 16, became 
president following his father’s death 
in 1917 and retained the post until be- 
coming chairman of the board in 1949. 
He pioneered in many phases of food 
merchandising. 

The only immediate survivor is a 
brother, George L. Hartford, 87, treas- 
urer of the company. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“McCAY LOAF” PRODUCED 
BY MESSING BAKERIES 


NEW YORK—Messing Bakeries 
introduced “Cornell bread” Sept. 18 
to a group of chefs, stewards, nutri- 
tionists and other food specialists. 

The bread, made from the formula 
developed at Cornell University by 
Prof. Clive McCay and other nutri- 
tionists, is now being offered for the 
first time, Messing Bakeries says, to 
the general public in metropolitan 
New York in grocery stores and deli- 
catessens. It has been used for school 
lunches in the city and in state insti- 
tutions because of its reportedly 
high nutritional value. It was served 
at the buffet supper as toast, bread 
pudding, canapes, cinnamon and 
French Toast. 





Robert K. Stone 


MILLFEED TRADER—New millfeed 
trader with Robert N. Kivett & Co., 
Kansas City feed ingredient broker- 
age, is Robert K. Stone, above. Mr. 
Stone joined the Kivett company this 
month after having served for three 
years with the J. P. Parks Co., Kan- 
sas City. Previously he was associat- 
ed with the Standard Milling Co. in 
Kansas City. 
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Japan Prepared 
to Start Buying 
Under IWA 


WASHINGTON—Japan has com- 
pleted its import procedure cover- 
ing purchases under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, and purchases 
in the U.S. probably will begin in 
late September or in October, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

It is now understood that purchases 
by Japan may begin without any 
formal announcement, although earli- 
er information had indicated that 
public notice would be issued in Jap- 
an before opening of purchases. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Sept. 12-18, 1951, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 4,305,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1951-52 year quotas. 
The sales include 253,000 sacks of 
flour and 3,719,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1951- 
52 year June 14 total 91,307,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week’s sales were 
Germany, Brazil, Netherlands, Peru 
and the Philippines. The table on 
page 30 shows all sales to importing 
countries for the 1951-52 IWA year. 

The USDA reported also that the 
quotas assigned to the Portuguese 
territory of Angola and the U.K. ter- 
ritory of Malta have been filled. 

Information available to the USDA 
indicates that the food agency in 
Japan will issue special purchase ac- 
ceptance certificates to importers, 
bearing a special serial number. In 
the case of certificates valid for IWA 
purchases from U.S. exporters, it is 
tentatively reported that the serial 
number will be prefixed as follows: 
“IWA-U.S. No. .......” The “IWA,” 
as well as the “U.S.,” is necessary 
in order to establish definitely the 
validity of the purchase acceptance 
certificates for wheat agreement 
transactions. 

The USDA pointed out that al- 
though the foregoing information was 
received from the Japanese govern- 
ment, it may not be complete or 
final, and exporters are cautioned by 
the CCC, when making sales to Japa- 
nese importers, to seek assurance 
that their buyers have complied with 
all IWA import requirements of the 
Japanese government. 

Confirmation of sales by CCC will 
be made with this understanding, and 
export payments may be withheld or 
be subject to subsequent refund if it 
develops that sales were reported and 
confirmed which did not meet the 
import requirements. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. 
reports that some mills have had 
difficulty with Cuban consuls in the 
U.S. who have been refusing docu- 
ments for flour shipments on con- 
tracts entered into prior to June 22. 

FMEA took the matter up with 
the Cuban Embassy in Washington 
and cabled the Cuban authorities in 
Havana. In addition, the IWA office 
in Washington is making an attempt 
to straighten the matter out, and it 
is hoped the situation will be cor- 
rected shortly, FMEA says. 


READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL MILLS PAYS 50¢ 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
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payable Nov. 1, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Oct. 10, 1951. This is the 
ninety-third consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills common 
stock. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MEXICO DISTRIBUTES 
SUBSIDIZED FLOUR 

MEXICO CITY—In an effort to 
control soaring prices of bread, the 
Mexican government has been dis- 
tributing subsidized flour to Mexico 
City bakers. This is to be used ex- 
clusively for the baking of bread for 
consumption in the nation’s capital 
at prices ranging from 7 to 14¢ a 
loaf. 

To stem misuse of the flour, a care- 
ful check-up will be conducted by 
government inspectors. Production of 
each bakery will be compared with 
quota totals delivered to each estab- 
lishment to check against any pos- 
sible leaks of subsidized flour to retail 
merchants. Bakers found guilty of 
selling subsidized flour to grocery 
stores or directly to the public will 
be fined first and establishment 
closed on second offense. 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CROP-HAIL INSURANCE 
Farmers pay more than 50 million 
dollars a year as premiums on about 
$1,250 million of crop-hail insurance. 


DEATHS 


John A. Hartford, chairman of the 
board of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., died Sept. 20. See story on 
page 12 of this issue. 








Mrs. J. L. K. Snyder died in Plains- 
field, N.J., Sept. 18 following a long 
illness. Her husband had been asso- 
ciated with Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N.J., for many years before his 
recent retirement, and is widely 
known in the flour, baking and feed 
industries. 


Philip J. Baur, Sr., 65, co-founder 
of the Taystee Baking Co. in Phila- 
delphia, died in Boston Sept. 12 after 
being stricken while returning from 
a European vacation. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1914 to join Herbert 
C. Morris in founding the baking firm, 
of which he was secretary-treasurer. 





Decontrol 





(Continued from page 9%) 


mediately resign following the issu- 
ance of a decontrol order by Mr. 
Johnston. 

Few government officials were will- 
ing to make firm forecasts over the 
probable course of meat prices if de- 
control is ordered, but they believe 
that meat prices would climb substan- 
tially from current levels, pushed up- 
ward by a live animal price advance. 

There is no estimate of the collat- 
eral effect on prices of red meat sub- 
stitutes such as pork and poultry, but 
some officials may guess that they 
would be drawn upwards, reflecting 
higher red meat price levels. 

Effects on grain prices if meat 
prices were to bulge substantially 
over current ceilings have not been 
measured. However, it is doubted 
that bulging meat prices would pull 
the grains up to potential price ceil- 
ing levels for some time. 

Decontrol of meat prices, some ob- 
servers feel, would possibly mean 
that the whole food price control 
system would be on the way out. 
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Wholesomeness of Bread Doubted 
by Many Consumers, FDA Head Says 


NEW YORK—A “substantial seg- 
ment” of the population has disturb- 
ing doubts of the wholesomeness of 
bread and other foods and the in- 
tegrity of their producers, Charles 
W. Crawford, commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, said 
here last week. 

Speaking before the American Bar 
Assn., Mr. Crawford’s address was 
felt to contain sympathetic words 
of warning for the baking industry 
as well as other food industries. 

After the bread hearings produced 
heated internecine controversy among 
some of the ingredient producers and 
after tentative standards were pro- 
posed, Mr. Crawford said radio broad- 
cast attacks on these standards 
brought forth a flood of consumer 
protests against the proposed stand- 
ards. These protests, according to Mr. 
Crawford, reflected all shades of 
opinion from the crank-type letter 
writer, those inspired by quacks pro- 
moting food fads, to serious com- 
plaints from disturbed citizens. 

Mr. Crawford told his lawyer au- 
dience, “There were two radio broad- 
casts last spring that attacked the 
proposed bread standards. Each pro- 
duced a flood of consumer protests. 
We found that there are accepted 
methods of estimating the size of 
radio audiences and the number of 
listeners who feel the same as those 
who take the trouble to write about 
the programs. Application of these 
methods to the letters we received, 
fortifies our conclusion that a sur- 
prising high proportion of our people 
lacks confidence in the wholesome- 
ness of bread and other foods and in 
the integrity of those who produce 
and process them. This makes an un- 
usually fertile field for exploitation 
by food quacks, and there are plenty 
of them who are taking advantage 
of it. 


FDA Backs Industry 


“We have answered all these let- 
ters. Because we know that America 
has the most abundant and nutri- 
tious food supply, and is enjoying the 
best health, of any nation in history 
we have been able to give reassur- 
ances in all but a relatively few areas. 
The most important of the areas in 
which we could not give reassurance 
was the use of inadequately tested 
substances in food. The enactment of 
sound legislation to close this gap 
would be a real contribution toward 
restoration of normal public confi- 
dence in commercially produced 
foods.” 

As he pointed out this fault in the 
baking and food industry markets, 
which it was said must be a hidden 
drain on the advertising budgets of all 
food processing companies, Mr. Craw- 
ford also gave a broad general bill 
of good health to the food processing 
and chemical industry, which by and 
large he found to be responsible. 

He declared that in the food indus- 
try leadership has been taken by re- 
sponsible officials who have investi- 
gated the safety of the use of chem- 
icals in food through every know" 
method of testing. All suspected 
areas have been examined and until 
each area is found free of suspicion 
and negative results obtained, new 
chemicals are not put into use. 

Mr. Crawford, noting that in all 
industries there are fringe or unscru- 
pulous or careless operators who do 
not follow so spartan a pattern, urged 


that the FDA act be amended so that 
by law all food processors be required 
to follow the lead of the elite and do 
by law what is now being done on a 
voluntary basis by the better type 
of processor. 


“Untried” Chemicals a Problem 

He also aimed a critical barb at 
some companies which are willing to 
use new chemical ingredients in food 
on the basis of only preliminary or 
sketchy tests. Even after these tests 
have been challenged these operators 
lose some of their alleged sense of re- 
sponsibility when they continue to 
promote the use of these products 
while further tests are in progress, 
it was said. 

Before the same forum, Kenneth E. 
Mulford, general manager of the in- 
dustrial chemicals division of the 
Atlas Powder Co., undertook to ana- 
lyze the two proposals to govern use 
of new chemicals in food. 

One, a proposal of the Food and 
Drug Administration which would re- 
quire prior approval of safety of the 
chemical ingredient before it is used 
in any food product. Mr. Mulford di- 
rected his attention to the complexi- 
ties which the simple proposal of the 
FDA is said to create. He admitted 
that no one can quarrel with the prin- 





A. R. Sasse 


A. R. SASSE RESIGNS POST 
WITH STANDARD MILLING 


CHICAGO—A. R. Sasse has re- 
signed his position as vice president 
of Standard Milling Co., effective 
Sept. 30, after 39 years of service with 
the organization. During that period 
he served as chief chemist at the 
Kansas City plant from 1912 to 1932, 
when he was transferred to the Min- 
neapolis plant. He became vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for 
all the company’s plants in 1937 and 
in 1938 was transferred to the com- 
pany’s main offices in Chicago. 

He is a charter member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and has served on many 
important industry committees in- 
cluding the technical committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Sasse has no immediate plans 
for the future. He and Mrs. Sasse ex- 
pect to take an extended rest at his 
birthplace, Brunswick, Mo. 


ciple of testing new food ingredients 
prior to public usage, consequently it 
should be a simple matter to reach 
an agreement on a legal requirement 
for pre-testing. 

This simple matter becomes a defin- 
ition of what is “proof of safety” and 
what is adequate testing of a new 
product, it was pointed out. 

“Nothing is safe under all possible 
conditions of exposure or use. Despite 
this, some have held that no new 
chemical should be added to food un- 
til it has been proved in advance to 
be completely harmless or safe for 
continuous use over the human life 
span,” Mr. Mulford argued. 


Some Standards “Unrealistic” 

He supported his criticism of a too- 
ready acceptance of a seeming facile 
solution by quoting comments made 
by Dr. Bernard L. Oser, director of 
the Food Research Laboratories, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

“The standards of safety implied 
in these statements are unrealistic 
because they are humanly and sci- 
entifically impossible to comply with 

. such ultimate proof of safety 
demands knowledge of all possible 
deleterious effects. .. . The day is not 
in sight when such proof will be pos- 
sible,” Dr. Oser said. “Furthermore, 
how could one logically justify requir- 
ing it only on behalf of new chemi- 
cals, but not for all chemicals, or for 
foods themselves for that matter.” 

Mr. Mulford recommended that 
some type of scientific committee be 
established along the lines of the 
food protection committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council to assist in- 
dustry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in determining the types 
and extent of testing to be performed 
to determine the harmlessness of new 
chemicals in foods. 

Recognizing an honest difference of 
opinion on the controversial issues in- 
volved, Mr. Mulford put forth these 
items for consideration before any 
final action is taken. 

“(1) The use of chemicals in foods 
is a very old practice. The chemical 
and food industries are cognizant of 
their responsibilities; their record has 
been good, to the tremendous benefit 
to the American people. 

“(2) Suggestions for legislation to 
make mandatory ‘prior approval’ of 
chemical aids in food give rise to very 
complex problems. The various as- 
pects of such suggestions should be 
studied carefully. 

“(3) Safety must be viewed as rel- 
ative matter. To be asked to prove 
complete safety is like being asked to 
prove an absolute negative. It is 
scientifically impossible. 

“(4) Safety considerations must be 
related to contemplated methods and 
levels of usage. 

“(5) Any increase in the authority 
of our regulatory bodies primarily 
should concern safety. Fundamental- 
ly, technological usefulness should be 
determined by consumer reaction.” 

Observers say this last item in the 
Mulford statement is undoubtedly 
aimed at the criticism of the use of 
certain emulsifying agents to produce 
and maintain softness in baked goods 
and bread. In this item he is arguing 
that FDA should concern itself wholly 
with the safety of the ingredient in 
a product and not digress into the 
market place, where the product 
would be subjected to the test of 
consumer acceptance. 
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Sales of flour rebounded to a sub- 
stantial total last week ior spring 
wheat mills, but business remained 
quiet in the Southwest. A decl.ne in 
wheat costs at midweek and a subse- 
quent advance apparently was enough 
to stir up renewed interest in for- 
ward bookings among buyers of spring 
wheat flour. Aiding sales also was the 
offer of a 7¢ sack discount for flour 
to move out before Oct. 1. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 170% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 76% the previous week 
and 105% a year ago. In the South- 
west, sales averaged 34% of capacity, 

with 29% the previous 
week and 162% a year ago. 

Mul operations continued to im- 
prove, with Minneapolis showing the 
best gains. U.S. production averaged 
94% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 92% the previous week. South- 
western and central states’ operations 
also gained, while Buffalo was off 
slightly and Pacific Northwest output 
held steady. (See tables on page 15.) 

The Army purchased 76,833 sacks 
of flour last week, a good share of it 
for export. Another purchase of 22,900 
sacks is scheduled for Sept. 27. 

Export trade was very quiet. On 
the Pacific Coast considerable busi- 
ness with the Philippines has been 
transacted, but licenses are slow in 
arriving. Canadian mills sold the U.K. 
flour tor October shipment, although 
the total bought was not revealed. 
Observers believe the U.K. has adopt- 
ed a policy of buying hand-to-mouth 
until the carrying charge issue is set- 
tled. Some Class 2 sales in Latin 
America were reported while Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement sales de- 
clined because of license confusion. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Heavy bakery flour 
sales were renewed last week, with 
the bulk of the business transacted 
at midweek after wheat prices hit 
a soft spot. Sales for the week aver- 
aged 170% of five-day capacity for 
spring wheat mills, compared with 
76% the previous week and 105% a 
year ago. 

Some of the sales were stimulated 
by offers of a 7¢ sack discount of 
flour to be shipped out before Oct. 1, 
but there was a substantial run of 
120-day business as well. Mill sales 
executives reported that the jobber 
trade provided a larger outlet than 
in other recent heavy sales periods. 
Independent bakers and chains also 
participated, making the business gen- 
eral in nature and scattered through- 
out the country. 

A few large lots were involved, 
some ranging up to 20,000 sacks or 
30,000 sacks, with a good sprinkling 
of 5,000-sack sales as well. 

Following this burst of trade, busi- 
ness returned to a quiet pace, with 
wheat markets failing to provide any 
further immediate incentive for addi- 
tional commitments. Many buyers are 
booked well ahead as a result of this 
and recent rounds’ of purchases; how- 
evet, some additional business could 
be placed if prices should dip again, 
some observers say. 

Family flour trade continued quiet, 
although an improvement in direc- 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES — ~ 
ADVANCE; S.W. TRADE DULL 


Wheat Market Decline at Mid-Week Brings in Additional 
Bakery Business; Quick Shipment Discounts 
Again in Effect; Production Gains 


tions was noted with the arrival of 
cold weather. However, shipments are 
not up to expectations for all mills, 
and it is believed that grocery whole- 
salers are keeping inventories lower 
than usual. The price of family flour 
has been steady for several weeks. 
Estimates of the amount of flour al- 
ready contracted for range from 45 
days to as high as 90 days with some 
accounts. It is believed that at least 
some buyers will want to build their 
contract balances further when they 
are convinced the market has hit its 
low point and is ready for a steady 
upturn. 

Operations at Minneapolis picked 
up during the week, averaging 111% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest 
operations averaged 99% of capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous week 
and 89% a year ago. Shipments from 
spring wheat mills averaged 97% of 
capacity, compared with 90% the pre- 
ceding week. 

Quotations Sept. 24: standard -pat- 
ent $560@5.95, short patent $5.70@ 
6.05, high gluten $5.95@6.35, estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.45@ 
7.55, first clear $5.30@5.65, whole 
wheat $5.40@5.70, 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
continued slow to fair for interior 
mills, with a few small lots of fam- 
ily flour reported booked. Shipping di- 
rections were slow to satisfactory. 
Production averaged 93% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 95% the 
previous week and 87% a year ago. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: No change from the 
recent dull pace in flour sales was 
reported by mills in the Southwest 
last week. Production still continued 
at a good level, but sales held to 
around 34% of five-day capacity. This 
compares with 29% in the previous 
week and 162% a year ago. 

The trend of the wheat market 


was mostly unchanged, and there was 
little incentive pr.cewise to a flour 
buyer to get into the market again. 
Late in the week, however, some re- 
adjustments in the spot millfeed mar- 
ket as compared with future months 
brought nearby flour discounts into 
the picture again. The trade was 
generally confused by the pricing 
trends with the advent of discounts, 
and the result was as few sales as 
ever. However, when the definite dis- 
count of 5@7¢ sack was allowed for 
September shipment there were some 
takers. 

Included in this group who bought 
flour for September shipment were 
an eastern chain and a few scattered 
independents. The individual sales in 
most instances did not exceed 2,000 
to 3,000 sacks. During the rest of the 
period the market was very quiet 
and many mills reported no sales oth- 
er than a car or two of p.d.s. orders 
on several days of last week. 

Family business was fair, but not 
rushing. There has been some fall 
pickup in demand, but it is spotty. 
Clears turned rather sharply to the 
easier side on the lack of sufficient 
demand and heavier flour production. 
Some cars of clears were begging on 
track for as long as a week before 
being picked up by the trade. Only 
export activity in clears was the 
completion of the buying in of 1% 
ash clears for account of a recent 
sale to the United Nations relief or- 
ganization for shipment to the Near 
East. 

Production held about steady last 
week at the level attained in the 
preceding week. Kansas City mills ap- 
peared to be back into a period of 
more normal five-day production, a 
situation which has not been felt 
since early last spring. 

Prices were steady to approximate- 
ly 5¢ sack lower. Some grades of 
clears were as much as 10@15¢ 
sack lower, compared with a week 
ago. 

Quotations Sept. 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.75, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.55@5.65, straight 
$5.50@5.60, all preceding for 120- 
day shipment; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.40, first clears 
$4.50@4.85, second clears $4.30@4.40, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.90@4.30; 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.40, 
straight $5.40@5.55, cake flour $6.10 
@ 6.65. 


(Continued on page 30) 





Semolina Trade Continues Slow 
as Prices Hold; Output Steady 


Additional buying of semolina was 
confined to scattered, small lots for 
nearby shipment, as the bulk of the 


trade continued to wait for lower 
prices before adding to present con- 
tracts. A considerable quantity of 
durum products remains on the books 
awaiting shipping directions. 

Directions recently have been com- 
ing in at a more normal fall pace, 
with production last week averaging 
106% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 107% the previous week. Manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products apparently are finding bet- 
ter demand for their products with 
the resumption of school and ap- 
proach of colder weather. 

The quality of the 1951 durum 
wheat crop still is of major concern 
to the milling trade, with receipts at 
Minneapolis continuing to reflect low 
quality. Only about half of the Sep- 
tember receipts so far have graded 
amber or hard amber this season, and 


nearly 20% have graded No. 4 or 
lower. Premiums remain very strong 
at 26¢ over the December future for 
fancy milling durum. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted Sept. 24 at $6.45@ 
6.50 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sépt. 22, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2 
Choice 3 Amber or better . 2.45% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 16-21 10 182,000 193,072 106 
Previous week. 11 189,500 *202,793 107 
Year ago 12 213,000 181,959 85 
Crop year 
production 
2,045,910 
2,454,021 


July 1-Sept 
July 1-Sept 
Revised 
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BRAN PRICES DECLINE; 
HEAVIER FEEDS HIGHER 


natined 
Demand for Bran Diminishes as Out- 
put Gains; Red Dog, Shorts 
Tight 


Millfeed price action in the past 
week was characterized by consider- 
able fluctuation and the widening of 
the spread between lighter and heav- 
ier offals. Bran declined as much as 
$3 ton, while shorts and red dog 
gained up to $2.50 ton. Demand for 
heavier feed was maintained by its 
use in feeding of fall pigs, while 
lighter feeds, in more plentiful sup- 
ply, at times were pressing on the 
market. 

Additional improvement in formu- 
la feed demand and volume of pro- 
duction were reported by the industry 
in the Southwest last week. Main 
stimuli for sales were advancing 
prices led by fresh upturns in such 
ingredients as soybean oil meal and 
millfeed. Also dealers were beginning 
to lay in stocks of feed in anticipa- 
tion of an increase in business after 
frost. 

Production was moving at an un- 
usually good pace. Some mills won- 
dered, if the current output were 
normal, how they would be able to 
handle the orders in the midst of a 
winter buying rush. Most plants were 
operating on a five to six-day week. 

Turkey, broiler and hog feeds were 
moving in good volume and the de- 
mand was healthy. Poultry feed de- 
mand made scattered gains over the 
late August and first half Septem- 
ber pace, 

An unusually good demand existed 
for formula feeds in the central states 
area last week, with a ready out- 
let found for most types. Even dairy 
feed met some inquiry. 

Feed manufacturers could not 
guess how long the business boom 
would last, but many felt that it 
was only a temporary affair, basing 
this assumption on the fact that sev- 
eral crops already have been harvest- 
ed, and new crop soybeans and corn 
soon will be hitting the market. 

Formula feed business continued to 
show an unusual amount of zip for 
this time of the year in the North- 
west, and manufacturers were busy 
with full production schedules plus 
some Saturday work and other over- 
time. 

Demand centered on poultry feeds, 
with laying mashes in good call. Poul- 
trymen apparently want to take every 
advantage of currently strong egg 
prices. 

Sales of hog finishing feeds con- 
tinued good, and a start in orders 
of baby pig feeds was reported in 
the hog-growing area. Feeds with 
antibiotics are getting a lot of atten- 
tion from feeders this year, manufac- 
turers say, and expansion of usual 
business is expected. A large fall pig 
crop is in the making. 

Dairy feed business, while up some, 
still is not rated good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 53,001 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,389 tons 
in the week previous and 49,892 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 564,054 tons as compared with 
590,060 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Swing 
Moderately; July Up 


Market Influenced by Evening-Up Operations, _ 
Spring Wheat Flour Sales, Action of Other Grains 


Wheat futures prices fluctuated 
moderately last week, winding up 
Sept. 24 with nearby futures un- 
changed or only slightly changed from 
a week earlier and the new crop July 
contract up 1% @2¢. Trading in Sep- 
tember contracts ended, ard muyh 
of the week’s trade represented even- 
ing-up operations. Cash wheat pre- 
miums dropped at Minneapolis under 
pressure of heavier offerings, with 
the run of wheat about double that 
of a year ago. Market attention was 
called to the generally lower quality 
of the receipts. Premiums dropped at 
Kansas City as well, reflecting poor 
milling interest in offerings. Wheat 
futures were %¢ lower to 1%¢ higher 
at Chicago, %¢ lower to %¢ higher 
at Minneapolis and unchanged to 2¢ 
higher at Kansas City. A good total 
of spring wheat flour business at mid- 
week lent some support to the mar- 
ket, but export business was slow. 

Closing quotations for wheat 
tures Sept. 24 were Chicago 
ber $2.445%@244%, March $2.48% 
@2.48%, May $2.48%, July $2.42% 
@2.42% Minneapolis December 
$2.34%, May $2.39%; Kansas City 

December $2.37%, May $2.40%, 
July $2.355% 

Export Sales Light 

European importers of wheat con- 
tinued to hold off purchases last week, 
apparently awaiting price develop- 
ments in connection with marketing 
of the big Canadian crop. Some offers 
of spring wheat at the Atlantic Sea- 
board below International Wheat 
Agreement maximum prices failed to 
attract interest among buyers. Out- 
side of West Coast business, the only 
export trade during the week in- 
volved the regular purchase of about 
1 million bushels of hard winters by 
Mexico. 

The Canadian crop was said to be 
largely safe from frost damage, al- 
though harvesting operations there 
were hampered by wet weather, much 
as in the U.S. Northwest. Some scat- 
tered frost damage was reported, 
however. 

Major price-making developments 
were lacking most of the week, with 
wheat part of the time reflecting 
changes in the market for other grains; 
for example, a sharp run-up in corn 
values on a forecast frost threat. The 
government announced higher sup- 
port levels for feed grains—including 
oats, barley, grain sorghums and rye. 
Support in 1952 will be based on 80% 
of Aug. 15, 1951, parity. The an- 
nouncement was made to encourage 
larger production to meet growing 
livestock feed demand. 

The first indication of loan partici- 
pation by wheat farmers this year 
was shown in the government’s report 
of inventories and loans for July. 
About 16 million bushels of wheat 
were shown under loan, about 13 mil- 
lion bushels less than in July, 1950. 
It is probable, however, that more ac- 
tually was pledged because frequently 
reports from the country to the gov- 
ernment agency lag considerably. 


fu- 
Decem- 


Receipts Heavy 

Movement to spring wheat markets 
was heavy, with close to 10,000 cars 
received at Minneapolis and Duluth 
during the week. Cash premiums 
weakened under the force of these 
liberal offerings. Premiums on ordi- 
nary quality were down 1@2¢ while 
the trading basis on high protein lots 


was 2@3¢ lower as compared with 
the week before. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring, including 12% protein, was 
quoted at 6@2¢ under the December 
wheat price, 13% protein went at 2¢ 
under to 2¢ over, 14% protein 3@6¢ 
over, 15% protein 7@11¢ over and 
16% protein 12@16¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.95% and the durum 
11.34%. 

About 65% of the bread wheat 
receipts at Minneapolis during the 
month of September have graded 
northern spring instead of the usual 
dark northern because of bleached 
grain and insufficient percentage of 
dark hard vitreous kernels. Of the 
northern spring classifications, about 
50% have graded No. 1 to date, 25% 
No. 2, 15% No. 3 and 10% No. 4, No. 
5 and sample grade. Of the dark 
northern spring inspections, 50% 
graded No. 1, 17% No. 2, 20% No. 3 
and 13% No. 4, No. 5 and sample 
grade. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 22: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein de 
13.00% Protein 
14.60% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 
l¢ Premium for Hea 
Grad: Discounts 
Test weight—l¢ for 57 Ib., then 2¢ each 
Ib. to 55 Ib., then 2@5¢ each Ib. lower 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 
Moisture—1@2¢ each \4%& 
To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or 1 NBS 58 Ib., for 
protein $2.32%, Duluth; § 


over 13% % 


12% 


2.28%, Minneapolis 
Milling Demand Light 


Milling demand was light in the 
Kansas City cash wheat market last 
week, and the market lacked any 
definite trend to account for a pick 
up in purchases by mills. Although 
current milling operations are near 
capacity in the area, forward sales 
of flour have been light, and suffi- 
cient supplies of wheat are on hand 
at mill elevators to accommodate 
most units at present. Thus pre- 
miums were mostly unchanged to 
only %¢ lower through the protein 
scale. No. 1 ordinary dark and hard 
winter was quoted in the range of 
minus 2¢ to plus 3¢, basis December, 
Sept. 24, 1¢ iower to %¢ higher, com- 
pared with a week previous. Twelve 
percent protein was minus 1% to 
plus 34%¢, 13% 1@6%¢ over and 14% 
5@11%¢ over. The basic December 
future worked within a very narrow 
range, with trading activity limited 
and few outside activities to alter 
the frend. It opened last week at 
$2.37%%, reached a high of $2.37%, a 
low of $2.36 and closed at $2.37%. 
Receipts showed some improvement 
last week, advancing to 916 cars, 
compared with 809 in the preceding 
week and 1,274 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. Dark and Hard. 
No. Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5 
5 
6 


10 


awn es wre 


@2. 
4 @2. 
@2. 
4 @2. 
@2. 
@2. 
@2 


5 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 


go pe po bo 90 


5 
4 
4 
es Ki 
— Het | @ 2.36 
Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Ft. Worth 
Sept. 24 at $2.60% @2.61%, delivered 
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CurRRENT Firour PRODUCTION 


* * = 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mille reperting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production te capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 16-21, 
1951 
.. 827,360 
- 1,331,762 
493,212 
530,359 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast .. 


3,464,142 
8. output 73 


Totals 
Percentage of total U 
*Revised. 


6h eppercen of capacity ga in 6-day week-— 
t. Se Sept. pt. 


Sep’ 
16-21, Previous 17- 2s, 
1951 week 1950 
Northwest ...... 99 98 &3 
Southwest 98 95 95 
Buffalo . 107 108 113 
Central and 8. E. 79 75 89 
No. Pacific Coast 78 78 91 


Totals .... 94 92 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
output 
314,164 
319,364 
312,732 
311,697 


Sept. 16-21 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


Mills Outsid 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
Flour 
output 
1,017,588 
971,975 
968,734 
1,002,219 


340,600 
340,600 
340,600 





Repre 


Sept. 16-21 
Previous week . 
Year ago 019,250 
Two years cos: Leleres 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
output 
530,359 
*504,017 
580,231 
562,881 


2,018, 250 


Sept. 16-21 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten- a See 
*Rev 


650,805 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour 


Sept. 16-21 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


455,000 
505,000 


*Previous 


3,393,418 


, Bept. 19-24, 
week 1 
$21,739 5 
,291,339 1,546,044 
494,756 513,415 573,239 
504,017 580,23 $81 618,449 
281,567 294,948 281,098 378,937 
3,394,402 3,584,794 


73 75 72 


Crop year flour production 
-——July 1 to——. 
-24, Sept. 21, 
1961 
8,456,102 
M4, 229,038 
5,831,175 
5,771,111 
3,045,574 





37,534,000 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 

5-day week 

capacity 
Sept. 16-21 ....,. 282,500 
Previous week .. 282,500 

. 317,800 

. 315,800 


Flour 
output 
313,957 
*284,409 
245,656 
320,249 


y 
Ten-year average ... 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 652,260 
552,250 
552,000 
555,500 


Flour 
output 
513,403 
*526,130 
478,688 


% ac- 


Sept. 16-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour 
vapacity output 
230,000 164,370 
230,000 *202,305 
202,500 196,041 
202,500 195,826 


Sept. 16-21 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average .... 
*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 133,000 117,089 
. 133,000 79,262 
122,000 98,007 
Two years ago .. 122,000 85,272 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


seg City and St. Joseph ; 





NY. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-—Southwest*——,. -——Northwest*—. ——Buffalot—, 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Production to date 
Sept. 16-21 26,968 288,139 
Previous week . .$26,160 
Two weeks ago. 21,328 


16,046 


307,247 
310,102 


31,2 
Five-yr. average 28,409 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity. 


177,079 
171,867 
181,067 
229,558 
185,727 


production to date production to date production to date 
169,06 106,8 


53 53,001 564,054 


106,734 590,060 
608,969 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Texas common points. Demand was 
slightly improved, and offerings were 
light. 

Wheat markets held steady in the 
Pacific Northwest last week as ex- 
porters continued to press for sup- 
plies. Two cargoes of wheat were sold 
to India early in the week, and that 
country was in the market Sept. 21 
for another cargo. However, these 
were the only export sales completed 
last week. Exporters have a large 
number of cargoes to fill and ship the 
balance of September and during Oc- 
tober. Farmers have been reluctant 
to part with their wheat, and soft 
white wheat was quoted at $2.36 bu. 


at the end of the week. Mi 

not buying too much of the 

rieties but were in the market 
good quality protein wheat from 

tana to fill their domestic require- 
ments. It was a good week in the 
grain trade with heavy trading go- 
ing on. 

The Pacific Northwest is still very 
dry, and producers have not been 
able to work the soil to any extent 
due to lack of moisture. Unless rain 
comes very shortly, a smaller winter 
wheat acreage will be planted. Farm- 
ers are concerned about the lack of 
rainfall, because when it does come, 
it does not stop long enough for them 
to get in the fields. 
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1952 Feed Grain Price Support Hiked 





USDA ANNOUNCES RATES BASED 
ON 80% OF AUGUST 15 PARITY 


Programs Set for Oats, Barley, Rye and Grain Sorghums; 
Decision Termed a Compromise on Lean 
Side of 80% Support 


WASHINGTON — In announcing 
price support levels for oats, barley, 
rye and grain sorghums for the 1952 
crops, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture stayed on the lean side of 80% 
of parity. 

The official announcement stated 
that the specific price support levels 
announced for these various crops are 
equivalent to 80% of parity as of Aug. 
15, 1951. Heretofore, USDA has made 
its percentage of price support for 
these crops on the basis of Jan. 15 
parity of the current crop year. By 
using Aug. 15 parity for the following 
year’s crop, USDA stays somewhat 
under the full per cent of parity it 
announces if the parity index should 
climb between August and January. 

The support line announced for 
these crops for 1952 represents a Com- 
modity Credit Corp. compromise over 
what were reportedly the recommen- 
dations of USDA grain officials who 
believe that 75% of parity was ade- 
quate for these crops. Some officials 
believed that barley and corn should 
have been first related price-wise in 
deficit areas like New York and then 
worked back to producing areas. Un- 
der those calculations it was seen 
that the commodity would be able 
to move into the deficit areas and not 
find CCC a competitor for the crop 
with the deficit feeding regions. 


May Cause Troubles 


This latter consideration will have 
increasing importance as the grain- 
consuming animal units increase in 
number, a threat which is likely to 
cause many gray hairs within USDA 
operating levels before some firm pol- 
icy has been determined with USDA. 

Ostensibly the higher level of price 
support for these grains is designed 
to stimulate adequate feed grain acre- 
age. However, within USDA there is 
a strong feeling that farmers must 
be educated to turn more land into 
pasture where adequate livestock 
feeding can be achieved with con- 
servation of grain supplies. Such a 
switch by farmers cannot be accom- 
plished overnight it is pointed out, 
and there is fear within USDA that 
it already may be too late to effect 
such a transition. 

Advocates of a lower level of price 
support for some of these commodi- 
ties cite the danger that this stimu- 
lated production in some areas could 
only be taken at the expense of wheat 
land and result in a large share of 
the crop unable to move competitively 
with corn and fall into CCC loan 
hoppers. This could occur in regard 
to barley production in North Dakota 
or, as in the past, grain sorghums in 
the Southwest. The CCC loan rate 
was more attractive than the com- 
modity. was in eastern deficit areas 
when freight was added. 

It appears that there is much to 
be desired in adjusting price support 
programs, but those maladjustments 
will seem inconsequential if the grain- 
consuming animal population ad- 


vances to the extent that USDA offi- 
cials now forecast. One official says 
the U.S. will have to face the neces- 
sity of heavier reliance on cereals if 
national income stays anywhere near 
its current levels for the next few 
years. 


1952 Rates Listed 


The following national average 
price support rates for oats, bar- 
ley, rye and grain sorghums ‘to be 
harvested in 1952 were announced: 

Oats—78¢ bu. for Grade No. 3 or 
better. 

Barley—$1.22 bu. for Grade No. 2 
or better, with discounts for lower 
grades. 

Rye—$1.42 bu. for Grade No. 2 or 
better or Grade No. 3 on test weight 
factor only. 

Grain sorghums—$2.38 cwt. for 
Grade No. 2 or better, with discounts 
for lower grades. 

The supports for 1952 will be im- 
plemented by CCC farm storage loans, 
warehouse storage loans and purchase 
agreements. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. will determine discounts for 
lower numerical grades of barley and 
grain sorghums. 

Price support rates for these com- 





modities are announced in accordance 
with “forward pricing”. provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. Eligibil- 
ity requirements and operating pro- 
visions are substantially the same as 
those for the 1951 crops. 

Loans and purchase agreements will 
be available through the offices of 
PMA county committees from time 
of harvest through Jan. 31, 1953. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF OUTING OF N.Y. 
BAKERS CLUB DRAWS 65 

NEW YORK—The Sept. 20 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
was held at White Beeches Golf and 
Country Club, Haworth, N.J., through 
the courtesy of William A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner & Miller. 

About 65 were present. Winners at 
golf in Class A were Mr. Sands and 
Frank Daniels, the Lockwood Manu- 
facturing Co., and in class B, Walter 
J. Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau 
and Ralph B. Morris, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Kicker’s prize winner 
was William J. Dooley, West Disin- 
fectant Co., and Thomas S. Vierow, 
Kotten Machine Co., Inc., won a spe- 
cial prize donated by Mr. Sands. 

During the business meeting in the 
evening M. C. Alvarez, International 
Milling Co., Emil M. Farris, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., and Robert D. 
Handley, from the same organiza- 
tion, were elected to membership. 

The final outdoor meeting of the 
season will be held at North Hills 
Golf Club in Douglaston on Oct. 25. 
At the first indoor meeting Nov. 27 
Henry J. Taylor will be the speaker. 





AIB Bakery Sanitation Short 
Course Set for San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—The American 
Institute of Baking will hold its 25th, 
and perhaps the last, scheduled re- 
gional short course in baking sanita- 
tion at Hotel Whitcomb in San Fran- 
cisco Oct. 22-25. In a special bulletin 
the institute reports that in future 
years such courses will be held only 
at its headquarters in Chicago, un- 
less special arrangements are made 
for a course in a special city. 

The San Francisco course is not 
primarily a repetition of previous 
courses held on the West Coast, and 
it will include much new material, 
according to the institute. The fee 
for the four-day period is $50, and 
the part-time fee is $20 a day. 

Members of the short course fac- 
ulty are Robert C. Haven, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Edward L. Holmes, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; McKay 
McKinnon, Jr., Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, Federal Security Agency, 
San Francisco; Lloyd J. Salathe, 
American Institute of Baking, New 
Orleans; Donald A. Spencer, U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service research lab- 
oratory, Denver; William Walmsley, 
school of baking, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, and Keith D. 
Tovey, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

The program will include: 

Morning, Oct. 22—‘Bakery Sani- 
tation as Enforced Under the Fed- 


eral Food & Drug Administration 
Act” by Mr. McKinnon, Jr.; “Is Your 
Bakery Sanitary?” by Mr. Walmsley 
and “What Is Bakery Sanitation?” 
by Mr. Holmes. 

Afternoon, Oct. 22—An. illustrated 
lecture on insects by Mr. Holmes, 
“Inspection of Ingredients and Stor- 
age of Materials” by Mr. Salathe and 
“Equipment Harborages” by Mr. 
Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 23—‘‘Bakery Struc- 
ture and Building Design for Better 
Sanitation” by Mr. Salathe and a 
discussion on rodent infestation con- 
trol by Mr. Spencer. 

Afternoon, Oct. 23—“Fundament- 
als of Bacteriology in One Lesson,” 
by Mr. Holmes and “Organization 
for Bakery Sanitation” by Mr. 
Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 24—“Bakery Hygi- 
ene and Food Handling Problems in 
the Bakery” by Mr. Holmes and 
“Rodent Baiting’ by Mr. Spencer. 

Afternoon, Oct. 24—A review of 
present-day insecticides by Mr. 
Holmes, “Spot Fumigation” by Mr. 
Tovey and “Sanitation and Floor 
Maintenance” by Mr. Walmsley. 

Morning, Oct. 25—“Mold Problems 
of Bakery Sanitation” by Mr. Walms- 
ley and a discussion of dry and wet 
cleaning methods by Mr. Salathe. 

Afternoon, Oct. 25—“Safety Prac- 
tices in the Sanitation Program” by 
Mr. Haven and a summary by Mr. 
Walmsley. 


Three Meetings 
Scheduled by 
Macaroni Group 


The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. has announced the dates 
for its winter meeting and its 48th 
annual convention, both to be held 
in 1952. 

The winter meeting will take place 
Jan. 22-24, 1952, at the Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., and the 
annual convention will be held June 
26-28, 1952, at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada, according to 
an announcement from Robert M. 
Green, acting secretary-treasurer of 
the association, Palatine, II. 

Meanwhile, the association is mak- 
ing final preparations for its third 
Pacific Coast Conference to be held 
Oct, 3-4, 1951, at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco. 

More than 100 representatives of 
the Pacific Coast macaroni industry 
are expected to attend the two-day 
meeting, which will include discus- 
sions of advertising methods, packag- 
ing, marketing trends and other 
topics. 

Speakers Listed 

Speakers at the first day’s sessions 
will include Theodore R. Sills, public 
relations counsel, talking on National 
Macaroni Institute activities and Na- 
tional Macaroni Week; Edith Green, 
home economist on a San Francisco 
television program, who will explain 
what the consumer should be told 
about macaroni products; Howard B. 
Herron of the Sperry division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco, who 
will discuss “Selling in Today’s Mar- 
ket,”” and Richard N. Meltzer, Meltz- 
er Advertising, Inc., San Francisco, 
whose topic is “What Advertising 
Can Do for You.” Briant Sando of 
Orange, Cal., well known in publish- 
ing, advertising and sales circles, 
will speak on the topic “Shoot the 
Works,” telling how to get out of a 
mental rut and obtain new thoughts 
and ambitions. 

Speakers on the second day and 
their topics will be Philip Papin, 
Rossotti (Cal.) Lithograph Corp., San 
Francisco, ‘‘“Macaroni and Egg Nood- 
les Packaging;’ Thomas E. Bruffy, 
The Dobeckmun Co., Berkeley, “Get 
the Most out of Cellophane;” Glenn 
G. Hoskins, industrial consultant, 
Chicago, ‘‘Use Your Assets.” 

Also, Richard M. Oddie, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, “The Gen- 
eral Outlook for Business;” M. J. 
Donna, secretary emeritus and editor 
of the Macaroni Journal, “Review and 
Forecast;” Robert M. Green, associa- 
tion secretary and institute director 
of public relations, ‘“‘The Outlook for 
Macaroni Business.” 

Open forum discussions, luncheons 
and a dinner party also are scheduled. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the ninth four-week pe- 
riod ended Sept. 8, 1951, totaled $74,- 
126,072, a 16% increase over sales of 
$63,814,133 for the four-week period 
a year ago. Cumulative sales for the 
nine periods of 1951 totaled $682,- 
220,127, an 18% increase over sales 
of $577,759,144 for the same nine pe- 
riods last year. 
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University of Minnesota to Offer 
Three Milling Extension Courses 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe general extension division of the University of 
Minnesota will offer again this year a series of practical courses for flour 
milling industry personnel. The courses will be under the supervision of uni- 
versity staff members and classes will be held in downtown Minneapolis. 

The courses were arranged with the assistance of representatives of the 
milling companies in Minneapolis. Registration for the courses may be made 
until Sept. 30 at the downtown office of the extension division, 690 North- 


“Practical Problems in Flour Milling” is a 17-week course which will 
meet each Tuesday evening, starting Oct. 2 at 6:45 p.m. in room 250 of the 


McKnight Bidg. It is a group study 
program designed for advanced stu- 
dents and young men in operative 
positions covering mill control, grain 
cleaning, bulk storage, sanitation, 
maintenance and recent developments 
in milling technology. Lectures will 
be given by qualified men in the in- 
dustry. 

“Advanced Problems in Grain Mar- 
keting” will be offered on Tuesday 
afternoons from 4 to 6:30 p.m. in 690 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. This 12- 
week course, beginning Jan. 8, 1952, 
offers an analysis of some of the more 





The Standard Others . 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Premp! Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd Chicago 6, Ii! 





important problems that arise in 
grain marketing. The enrollment will 
be limited to those with adequate 
previous training and experience. 
There is a prerequisite of three years 
of work experience and employer's 
recommendation. 

“Products Control in the Grain 
Processing Industry” is the title of a 
course to be offered in cooperation 
with the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. A series of lectures 
will be presented, dealing with policy 
and practice in the control of prod- 
uct quality in flour milling and grain 
processing. It will meet Thursday 
evenings at 6:45 in room 250, Mc- 
Knight Bldg. for 17 weeks beginning 
Feb. 14, 1952. 

Each of the three courses listed 
above carries a $15 fee for three ex- 
tension credits. 

Veterans must register in person, 
but others may write to the campus 
office in Nicholson Hali, University 
of Minnesota. A check for the proper 
amount of the fee should be included 
with the application for registration. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTIONS FOR TWO 
AT GMI OATS PLANT 

MINNEAPOLIS — Kenneth B 
Erickson has been appointed plant su- 
perintendent for the rolled oats m'!! of 
General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis. He 
replaces B. J. Pavlike who resigned 
to enter private business. Robert R. 
Braeden has been named assistant 
plant superintendent to take the po- 
sition previously held by Mr. Erick- 
son. 

It was also announced that Jack 
Howitz has been promoted to the po- 
sition of packing and loading fore- 
man at the oats plant. He has worked 
in that department for a number of 
years and succeeds Frank Brown who 
has also resigned to enter private 
business. 
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50-LB. COTTON FEED BAG 


Answers the demand of your customers for lightweight 
size... with B-I-G utility value. Actually cheaper... 
because there’s NO WASTE! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IC. 


RANSAS cirr 7 


surraio . wNtw voe« 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, ‘ 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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IN MENTE? S LINE! 


We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 
under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Box 1098 Box 690 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
Cincinnati and other large cities 


gobs Sahel seep aparece lamer maemenmammeeias se 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 


Minneapolis, Denver, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring yal 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ® 


BUFFALO 
N. Y. 











Stock Market Picture. 


Quotations on baking, milling allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex. 
change and the New York Curb market; 
High Low Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 

. 21 

1951— 
28% 


1951 

Allied Mills, Inc. 

ae ae . 
Pid. $3.2 ; 
Am. Cyanamid 
Ptd. 


A-D-M Co. 

Borden ¥" 

Burry Bis, Corp. 
Y . Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 .... 


BOB. GR ccccvre 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 

Pid. HMA. 

Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 

America, Inc. . 
Gen, Baking Co.. 

P 


$8 
Gen, Foods. Corp. 
d. 


Gen. ge Inc. 
Pid. 3% % 


Horn 'k Hardast 
Corp. of N. Y. 
Merck & Co. ... 
Pfd, $3.50 .. 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Ptd. me 
Novadel- Agene 
Omar, Inc. 2 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
te sasccae & 
Proc. & Gamble. . 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 
Pid, $6 


Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 


¢Sterling Drug 
Pfd, $3.50 

Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 

United Biscuit of 


61% 


31% 
*106 
Victor Ch. rks. b 32% S 
Ptd. $3. J y 93% *9: 
Wagner Bok. 
Ward Bak. Co. 


215 18% 
Pid. $5.50 99 


*160 101% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. 15% 17% 
tSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. 17% 
*Standard Milling Co. 

*Previous close. 
+Over counter. 
cals, Inc. 


18% 
10% 11% 
**Midwest stock market. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded Sept, 21: 
Bid Asked 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 10% 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 138 143 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 111% 113% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High 


106% 107 


Close 
Sept. 


Close 
Sept. 


Low 


7, ° 
1951— 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.72 2.65 3.30 3.30 
Pid. B 56 16 52 
Canadian Bak. i2 8 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.60 3.00 
A 


Pfd. 
Consol. Bakeries 

Federal Grain 

Ptd. 2 
Gen, Bakeries 4. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 

Pid. 
Purity Fl. Mills 
St. Lawrence FI. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, 
Western Grain 
George Weston 27 

Pid. 444% 104 

Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 

Bid 

Catelli Food 12% 
Catelli Food, B 19% 
Inter City Bakeries 14 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 96%, 
McCabe Grain, B 10% 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 51% 
Reliance Grain . &@ 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
f€ Trade, Sept. 15, 1951 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 15 
Buffalo 980 (1 337 407 12 
A float 105 
Duluth 527 
Lakes 


Totals 
Previous week 
Sept. 16, 1950 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


SINCINNATI 





MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, Michigan 2 


DP bhwaier 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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ez The Flour Distributer’s 
ans Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





VERY businessman, whether he 
iy is a flour distributor or is en- 

gaged in other pursuits, is fully 
aware of the tax burden he must 
carry at this time. However, occasion- 
ally graphic figures are presented to 
show just how serious this situation 
is. This was graphically illustrated 
by Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., when he recently said: 

“If the trend of higher taxes con- 
tinues, it could well result in the con- 
fiscation of private business. This is 
illustrated by the trend of taxation 
in the case of 25 representative gro- 
cery manufacturers. In the first half 
of 1950, the net profits of these 25 
manufacturers were $47 million high- 
er than the amount they paid in 
taxes. But in the first six months of 
1951, this situation reversed itself. 
Under the new tax rate of 1951, these 
manufacturers paid $38 million more 
in taxes than the amount of their 
net profits.” 

While these figures refer to large 
food manufacturers, they apply in 
proportion to wholesale grocers and 
other flour distributors. It is true 
that our country needs money for its 
defense program, but at the same 
time this trend can go so far that 
the source of taxable income will be 


eliminated. Food distributors should 
keep in close touch with their sena- 
tors and representatives, advising 
them factually of just how danger- 
ous this situation is. 

NOT PROFITEERING — Some _ un- 
founded charges have been made that 
grocery manufacturers and food ais- 
tributors have been and are profiteer- 
ing. These charges have come largely 
from some government spokesmen, as 
is usually the case. However, if these 
spokesmen would really go into the 
facts of the matter, they would find 
an entirely different picture. 

For instance, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., recently declared 
that, in referring to a representative 
group of manufacturers, “in 1939, 
their business amounted to $5 billion 
and their average net profit was 4.6¢ 
on dollar sales. In 1950, these same 
manufacturers did a business totaling 
$16 billion and their average net re- 
turn on dollar sales was 3¢.” 

Certainly these statistics do not 
indicate profiteering in any form 
whatever. The unfortunate part of 
it is the difficulty of getting these 
facts to consumers, who are the ones 
who should know about them. Wher- 
ever possible it would be well for 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 





Plans Set for Macaroni Week 


Supported by the biggest advertis- 
ing and merchandising program in the 
history of the industry, sales of maca- 
roni products are expected to reach 
record levels during National Maca- 
roni Week, Oct. 18-27, according to 
Robert M. Green, secretary of the 
National Macaroni Institute. 

Mr. Green reported macaroni man- 
ufacturers are conducting heavy ad- 
vertising programs prior to and dur- 
ing the 10-day Macaroni Week period 
to focus attention on macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and egg noodles. 

In addition, producers of other 
foods which combine well with the 
macaroni products are taking advan- 
tage of the Macaroni Week promo- 
tion by tying in their own products 
with macaroni products in national 
advertising. 

Merchandising aids which will help 
retail grocers to cash in on the Maca- 
roni Week promotion include shelf 
talkers, posters, recipe leaflets and 


other point-of-sale material distribu- 
ted by the manufacturers. 

The advertising and merchandising 
program for Macaroni Week will be 
supplemented by an intensive public- 
ity drive which will insure special 
attention for macaroni products in 
the food columns of magazines and 
newspapers and over radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

“This year’s Macaroni Week is go- 
ing to provide a terrific impetus for 
macaroni sales,” Mr. Green predicted. 

Pointing out that macaroni prod- 
ucts seldom, if ever, are eaten alone, 
he emphasized that every sale of mac- 
aroni, spaghetti or egg noodles will 
mean additional sales of tomatoes, 
cheese, eggs, meat, fish or other foods 
which combine with the macaroni 
family. 

“Surveys show that more than 
70% of the people who buy macaroni, 
spaghetti or egg noodles, purchase at 
least one other item to be served with 
the macaroni product,” he said. 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY. MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 


Coll”... 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vist0cr 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Gladiola 


and 
Red Elefant 


-FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Gav Vv . MINNESOTA 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO: 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kensas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








————————EEEEEEEEEEEE 
WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in July were off 
18% from July, 1950, and off 4% 
from June, 1951, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. For the first seven 
months of 1951 as compared w:th the 
corresponding period in 1950, sales 
were up 7%. July declines were 
shown in almost all sections of the 
country. Inventories (cost) at the end 
of July were up 24% from the end 
of July, 1950, and down 3% from the 
end of dune, 1951. Meanwhile, the 
Bureau of the Census reports that 
the food group of independent retail- 
ers showed a sales increase of 3% 
in July, 1951, over July, 1950, and a 
decrease of 7% from June, 1951. 


to establish contacts with their local 
newspaper editors and see if this data 
can be properly publicized. That is 
one of the best ways of approaching 
the problem. 

TAXATION OF CO-OPS—When the 
Senate Finance Committee first pro- 
posed to tax the income of farm co- 
operatives, we were afraid that this 
was too much to hope for. The pres- 
sure of the farm bloc in Congress is 
tremendous, and it has again demon- 
strated its power. The Senate group 
later proposed to tax only the un- 
allocated portion of the cooperatives’ 
incomes. 

In other words, if a cooperative 
nets a certain amount of money dur- 
ing the course of its yearly opera- 
tions, all it needs to do is to allocate 
the entire sum to its members and 
there will be no taxes. Private busi- 
nesses, of course, cannot distribute 
their earnings to stockholders in any 
such manner. 

This is a distinct hardship on whole- 
sale grocers, flour jobbers and others 
who may be competing with coopera- 
tives. As we have repeatedly written 
in this column, we have no objections 
to cooperatives as such, but we cer- 
tainly do believe that they should be 
taxed the same as any other enter- 
prise. That is the only possible basis 
of fair competition between the two 
types of distribution, but apparently 
that is too much to hope for so long 
as the farm bloc, backed by its great 
voting power, continues to apply its 
force. 

PRICE TREND STEADY—For some 
reason, Washington food authorities 
have persisted in predicting advanc- 
ing prices for the great majority of 
food products. These warnings, of 
course, have disturbed the public, and 
it is difficult to understand upon what 
they are based, unless it is the desire 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 
Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
\ ‘ 4 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically independent 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPRCIALTIES 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
AD BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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IMPERIAL 


of some officials to create the im- 
pression that price controls must be 
tightened. That, of course, would pro- 
vide more government positions for 
politicians. 

In commenting on these warnings 
from Washington, Paul S. Willis ne- 
cently said that “this creates fear in 
the minds of people that can easily 
lead to another hoarding spree. We 
had our experience with scare buying 
which was at the root of the rise in 
food prices last year, and we should 
certainly avoid a repetition of this 
experience.” 

Mr. Willis continued by saying “the 
fact that we have adequate supplies 
of food in sight to take care of the 
present demand makes it unlikely 
that we will have runaway prices,” 
and “as people see that stores are 
well-stocked with food and grocery 
products and realize that prices have 
been fairly stable since last Febru- 
ary, this will discourage scare buy- 
ing more than anything else.” 

All wholesale grocers and flour job- 
bers should bring such facts as these 
to the attention of their retail dis- 
tributors and do everything they can 
to get them into the hands of con- 
sumers. That is the best way to curb 
the dire warnings from certain Wash- 
ington officials. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. ZEREGA’S SONS OPENS 
NEW MACARONI PLANT 


PATERSON, N.J. — The formal 
opening of the Fair Lawn plant of 
A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc., took place 
Sept. 15. Acclaimed as one of the larg- 
est and most modernly equipped food 
manufacturing plants, it will be the 
headquarters of the macaroni prod- 
ucts firm. 

The brick and glass structure rep- 
resents the latest developments in 
modern functional architecture for in- 
dustry, company officials say. It cov- 
ers more than 90,000 sq. ft. of area— 
over two full acres on a single floor— 
and it houses electro-mechanical auto- 
matic and processing machinery. 

Pneumatic and vacuum pipe lines 
handle the different type raw ma- 
terials. Their flow is continuous from 
freight cars to and through the stain- 
less automatic machines that form 
the ingredients into the shapes of the 
finished products. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOOK ARTICLE STRESSES 
ADEQUATE BREAKFASTS 


NEW YORK—Bread and cereals 
are listed in the basic breakfast in an 
illustrated feature in a recent issue 
of Look magazine. The feature is 
called “Good Any Time of Day. . . 
Breakfast.” 

In the two-page, four-color feature, 
which stresses the importance of an 
adequate breakfast, Look points out 
that breakfast should provide one 
fourth of the day’s food needs. 

The article gives various breakfast 
menus and lists one basic breakfast, 
which includes cereal and toast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHEESE, RELATED FOODS 
GET SPECIAL PROMOTION 


CHICAGO — Macaroni, crackers 
and other related foods are being 
promoted along with cheese in the 
nationwide Cheese Festival being con- 
ducted by the American Dairy Assn. 
and the National Cheese Institute. 

National advertising and point-of- 
sale merchandising are being used in 
the fall campaign pushing cheese and 
related foods. Milling, baking and 
macaroni companies are jo‘ning in 
the sales event. 





rc 





We are located out in the “grass roots” 
ourselves—right in the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s major wheat producing area. Natu- 
rally wheat growers are our neighbors 
and it makes it easy for us to pick and 
choose the finest wheats. Our wheat 
buying program starts well before har- 
vest in the wheat fields near our buying 
stations. Our trained men survey their 
territories and know which fields are 
planted with the variety and quality we 
want for top baking performance. This 
“grass roots” selection makes it simple 
to get what we prefer. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








WINGOLD 


RY- DO --DARK RY- DO --LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of spring wheat and rye flours 


Vv ADVANTAGES TO ANY BAKER: 


Vv Saves Time 
V Saves Money 
V Insures Uniformity 
V Eliminates Guesswork 
V Increases Sales 
V Bigger Profits 


Wire or Write for Prices 
Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


4 aof/-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 














THE SUGAR STORY—What’s hap- 
pening in sugar consumption—how 
U.S. food industries use sugars and 
syrups from cane, beets and corn— 
is comprehensively analyzed in a new 
book by Phillip E. Jones and F. G. 
Thomason of the Sugar Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Under the somewhat formidable title, 
“Competitive Relationships Between 
Sugar and Corn Sweeteners,” Messrs. 
Jones and Thomason tell their story 
in 245 pages of text, tables and charts. 

Per capita consumption of the three 
primary sweeteners—sugar, dextrose 
and corn syrup—increased from 1066 
Ib. in the prewar period 1935-39, to 
111.6 lb. in 1950. This increase has 
been accompanied, however, by a de- 
cline in the per capita consumption of 
sugar from 98.1 Ib. in the prewar pe- 
riod to 96.8 lb. in 1950. The over-all 
increase has thus been effected by the 
greater use of dextrose and corn sy- 
rup. Per capita consumption of dex- 
trose advanced from 2 lb. in the 
prewar period to 4.7 lb. (more than 
double) in 1950, while corn syrup 
consumption climbed from 8 Ib. per 
capita to 10.1 lb. last year. 

The baking and cereal products in- 
dustry has been and remains the 
largest industrial user of refined sug- 
ar. Purchases of dextrose by bakers 
far exceed those of any other industry, 
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amounting, last year, to 420 million 
pounds. Of 74 bread bakers inter- 
viewed by the authors, 22% used a 
corn sweetener only (in virtually ev- 
ery case it was dextrose), while 34% 
used a combination of sugar and corn 
sweetener. In bread baking, sweeten- 
ers are used primarily to facilitate 
the leavening process through reac- 
tion with the yeast. 

Fewer cake bakers reported using 
corn sweeteners. Dextrose and corn 
syrup appear to be about equally in 
demand in this field. The corn sweet- 
eners are here employed as dough 
conditioners, primarily to increase 
moisture retention. The amounts of 
dextrose (and occasionally of high- 
conversion corn syrup) in some in- 
stances appeared sufficient to consti- 
tute competition with sugar. 

Copies of the book may be obtained 
from the Sugar Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 


Rice always has been the basic food 
of China. Symbolic of its importance, 
a ceremonial is said to have been es- 
tablished by the Chinese eraperor of 
2800 B.C., in which the emperor 
sowed the rice, while the seeds of 
four other kinds of grain were sown 
by the princes of his family, 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Thomas Wilson, one of Scotland’s 
pioneer flour importers, died of pneu- 
monia. 

Great Britain’s commerce and in- 
dustry suffered from a general strike. 

Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., 
was completing its 2,000-bbl. mill at 
Calgary, Alta., equipped entirely 
with English machinery. 

Death came to Frederick H. Price 
who for a third of a century had 
served the flour export trade of this 
country. During two decades he act- 
ed as export agent for the Millers 
National Federation. 

Albert Houghton Motley, vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the Moseley 
& Motley Milling Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., died at the age of 49. 


50 Years Ago: 


The National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, holding its fourth annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, devoted 
each afternoon and evening to “pleas- 
ure trips, sight-seeing and convivial- 
ity.” On the sober side of the agenda, 
Adolph Boettler of St. Louis ad- 
vised the industry to “make your 


goods so that the old adage of ‘the 
bread that mother used to make’ will 
be converted into the saying: “The 
bread the baker bakes.’” 


75 Years Ago: 


Millers from 11 states attended 
the third annual convention of the 
Millers National Assn. in Milwaukee. 
E. P. Allis, the mill machinery manu- 
facturer, welcomed them. George 
Bain of St. Louis, president of the 


* 


Built in 1874 at Cincinnati, Ohio, this mill 
was being «sed 75 years ago by George T. 
Smith te demonstrate his adaptation of the 
middlings purifier. The woodcut pictures the 
plant as it appeared when Foulds & Co. 
acquired it a few years later. 


association, presided. Insurance, 
transportation and state associations 
were the principal topics for discus- 
sion. Nothing much was done about 
them. A steamboat excursion on Lake 
Michigan wound things up. The 
Northwestern Miller’s reporter thus 
ended his account: “I would describe 
the occasion more fully were it not 
for the fact that the champagne tak- 
en on board to prevent seasickness 
was a little too strong. This was the 
finishing stroke of the convention and 
everybody has gone home happy.” 


Only a dozen waterpowered flour 
mills are still in existence in Indiana, 
the Indianapolis Star assures us. The 
Star is also our authority for the state- 
ment that in 1840 the state had more 
than a thousand such mills. Typical 
of the dozen that remain is Stockdale 
Mill, which stands on the Eel River 
a mile west of Roann in Wabash 
County. The site was occupied by an 
earlier mill said to have been erected 
in 1837. James H. Deck owns and 
operates the present mill, which is 
four stories high. He grinds grain for 
feed as well as flour. 


& & & CLUB ROOM NOTE—A 
corner of the club room in The 
Northwestern Miller’s Home Office 
at Minneapolis figures among the il- 
lustrations of an article on the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul) in 
the September number of Monsanto 
Magazine. “In the milling industry,” 
runs the picture caption, “the club 
room of The Northwestern Miller has 
become almost a byword as a meet- 
ing place.” The publication itself is 
honored with the adjectives “old” 
and “authoritative.” Reference is 
made to the signatures carved in the 
table tops, which read, Monsanto 
Magazine says, “like a Who’s Who.” 
There is mention, too, of “expensive 
and lore-laden bric-a-brac from every 
part of the world.” % % & The Mon- 
santo description of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul outdoes in all respects most 
of the many articles appearing in na- 
tional magazines in recent years. 
These cities are described as the “hub 
of the Upper Midwest.” While Mon- 
santo has no plant in this area, “the 
wide range of industry and agricul- 
ture served points out the degree to 
which modern chemistry has perme- 
ated our industrial and natural pro- 
duction facilities at almost all levels 
—raw material production, process- 
ing and manufacturing.” Prominent 
attention, of course, is given to the 
flour and grain industries which have 
always been dominant in the Twin 
Cities economic scene. % % 3 Mon- 
santo Magazine, published by the 
public relations department of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, is one 
of the handsomest of all the books 
of this kind coming to The North- 
western Miller’s library. It is im- 
peccably edited, beautifully printed 
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and almost extravagantly illustrated. 
On the full color cover of the Sep- 
tember issue is the Upper Midwest’s 
fabulous Paul Bunyan who, with his 
blue ox, Babe, are perpetuated in 
folklore. 

e®ee 


In addition to improved cultural 
practices, better crop varieties and 
livestock breeds, agriculture’s 
achievements in the past decade have 
been highly dependent on four prin- 
cipal factors—mechanized equipment 
together with the fuel to power it, 
increased use of fertilizer, more pes- 
ticides and electrification. These fac- 
tors are largely responsible for mov- 
ing the farm output line upward.— 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


* 


& 
City Rorira, 
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‘Flour and Feed to Sale” 
bia 


ONE DIFFICULTY about 
handling the vicious selling prac- 
tices which have become a part 
of the business is that most of 
the offenders are among the big, 
active and aggressive millers. If 
the fault could be laid at the 
door of “Jaybird & Co., City 
Roller Mills, Flour and Feed for 
Sale, Coal and Kindling, Cash 
Paid for Hides,” The North- 
western Miller might alone and 
unaided undertake to burn down 
the mill and have done with it. 
But one cannot commit arson 
against an entire industry. — 
Words of Editorial Wisdom 
from The Northwestern Miller 
of Half a Century Ago. 


* * * 
IN PRAISE OF HOLES 


When doughnut-frying day came 
round 
We kids took turn about 
In helping Mother roll the dough 
And cut the doughnuts out, 


So we could claim the doughnut 
“holes” 
(Our standard rate of pay) 
And take a plate of fresh brown balls 
When we went back to play. 


Not since have doughnuts ever been 
So tasty on the tongue 
As were those still-warm doughnut 
holes 
We had when we were young. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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MR. DELANEY AND JULIE BEDIER 


HE Mr. Delaney referred to in our caption 

is the Hon. James J. Delaney, Democratic 
representative from New York. Julie is a hitherto 
(to us) totally unknown and unrenowned writer of 
magazine articles. At least she has written one 
article—called “Stones for Bread.” It appeared in a 
publication which, like Julie, was also a stranger 
to us. But the article now has achieved republica- 
tion in a journal that is very well known to us 
indeed—the Congressional Record. It was inserted 
in the pages of that journal through the tradition- 
al courtesy accorded by their fellows to members 
of the national legislature—a custom that has 
filled the Record with millions of words of price- 
less trash. In explaining his reason for wanting to 
dignify Julie’s article thus Mr. Delaney told the 
House: 

“Mr. Speaker, in the course of the investiga- 
tion of the use of chemicals in food products, 
carried on by a select committee authorized by 
this and the previous Congress, I have read, or 
heard, as chairman, the testimony of many na- 
tionally known experts on nutrition. Many of the 
scientists who testified before the select commit- 
tee have devoted their lives to finding new meth- 
ods of preserving the natural values and purity 
of food. Some of these scientists, experts on nutri- 
tion, have developed’ recipes for baking pure, 
wholesome bread filled with natural ingredients 
and free of chemical additives. In support of this 
expert testimony I was gratified to note an article 
on the merits of pure bread ingredients written 
by Julie Bedier, in Commonweal of April 27. The 
author, while not a professional nutritionist, bears 
out the statements made before the select commit- 
tee by scientists of wide repute.” 

Before we pick up the nutritional but unpro- 
fessional Julie let us go back to another article- 
this one by Mr. Delaney himself, appearing in a 
place no less exalted than American Magazine. 
In that writing, titled “Peril on Your Food Shelf,” 
Mr. Delaney revived several noxious statements 
that had been sufficiently refuted by representa- 
tives of the baking industry during the House 
committee hearings on emulsifiers to which Mr. 
Delaney refers. Mr. Delaney, as John T. McCarthy, 
chairman of the American Bakers Assn., promptly 
pointed out to him, made statements untrue and 
defamatory of the good name of bread. 

And now for Julie, who, after rambling on 
about her childhood in China and later experiences 
on the Siberian steppes, makes these sage re- 
marks: 

“IT have eaten the black bread of the Russian 
peasant, and it is a meal in itself; dark brown, 
solid and heavy, chewy and moist, and utterly 
delicious. You can feel and taste its substantial 
goodness with each bite. After that try a slice of 
modern white bread, and you might as well be 
chewing on a nice tender paper towel. Bread and 
water—peasants’ black bread and water—could 
indeed sustain life. I should hate to try living on 
white bread and water for any length of time. 

“Our Food and Drug Administration has recent- 
ly ordered bakers to stop using chemical ‘extend- 
ers’ and ‘emulsifiers’ which take the place of the 
milk and butter formerly used in home-made bread. 
However, the inedible trash added to the flour in 
bakeries does not make all the difference. It is the 
flour itself that is devitalized and anemic. Much 
of our wheat is grown on soil lacking in essential 
minerals. Year after year, crops are taken off the 
soil and nothing put back. Nature demands a 
return of services, and when she is flouted, she 
cannot be blarneyed or propagandized; she gives 
what she gets. She is most just. Crops grown 
on deficient soil are deficient crops. 

“Next, the wheat, formerly cut and allowed to 
dry in shocks before threshing, is now combined 
in the field before the grain is well ripened. Stored 
at once in huge elevators, it has to be protected 
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from weevils by having cyanide gas blown through 
it. Then it is milled at a high rate of speed, at 
high temperatures in our modern mills; the old- 
fashioned millstones, grinding slowly, did not 
destroy vitamins so efficiently. The flour 1s then 
refined, separated from the bran which contains 
minerals and vitamins so necessary to life. After 
refining, it is usually bleached with chemicals, 
some of which have been proved very injurious 
to health. Then it may be stored for long periods 
before it is used for bread. 

“Whole wheat flour is difficult to keep for 
any length of time, as weevils breed in it and 
it is soon discovered to be buggy. The refined 
white flour does not get buggy, and for a good 
reason. The insects know which flour is fit to eat; 
and with their God-given instinct they choose the 
foods which will sustain life and avoid the worth- 
less ones.” 

Well, this does not add much to our file of 
facts about flour and bread, but it does tell us 
a lot about Julie and Mr. Delaney. 


From “Milling,” the British flour milling jour- 
nal: “Although it has been argued that greater 
production would accompany a shorter working 
week, numerous ‘breaks’ during the week, higher 
wages, and holidays with pay, experience has 
not confirmed expectations. . We have in- 
quired of many workmen whether, in their opin- 
ion, output per man is as great now as it used 
to be. Invariably the answer is ‘No.’ Similarly, 
we have inquired of school teachers whether 
school children are as well mannered and indus- 
trious in learning as formerly, to hear in a few 
cases that the children have become more self- 
confident and in the majority of cases that their 
manners have deteriorated. In the case of the 
workers, it makes one wonder whether the mod- 
ern complaint, industrial disease, is well founded 
or whether it is due to sheer lack of interest 
in production or the natural economy. If it 
is the latter, then the nation is drifting toward 
the ancient Roman program of bread and circuses 
rather than national recovery.” 

e®ee 
THE TRUTH SIMPLY STATED 


ELDOM does a simple and uncompromised 

statement of fact concerning such an emo- 
tional and prejudiced subject as flour bleaching 
find itself in the public prints. When such a state- 
ment does meet the eye it produces almost a 
sense of shock because of its rarity and unexpect- 
edness. An excellent example of such a refreshing 
experience is disclosed in a question-and-answer 
department conducted by Dr. William Bolton in 
Today's Health, the slick-paper popular monthly 
published by the American Medical Assn. 

The question discloses the widespread popular 
superstition that must result from the persistent 
yawping of nutritional crackpots. It is thus 
stated (with most unusual restraint and lack 
of heat): “Isn't it true that some special treat- 
ment is given flour to whiten it? And didn’t 
millers have to change this recently because of 
the poisonous nature of the treatment?” 

Here is the unimpassioned answer, so well 
understood by most of those who read these lines 
and yet so well worth repeating even to this 
crank-bedeviled audience as an assurance and a 
reminder of What the facts really are: 

“All flour has a somewhat yellowish tint when 
it is made. It fades as the flour is exposed to the 
air, but the change takes place slowly, and if 
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millers depended on air exposure alone they would 
need tremendous storage areas where flour could 
be kept until it had ‘aged.’ For many years, nitro- 
gen trichloride gas was used to speed up the aging 
process. No harmful effects were produced in man 
as a result of eating flour treated in this manner. 
But in 1947, some British investigators noted that 
dogs had fits when fed large amounts of products 
made from such flour. Further studies showed that 
the nitrogen trichloride was responsible. Even 
though investigations in the United States showed 
definitely that it is not harmful to human beings, 
the use of nitrogen trichloride for treatment of 
flour was banned in 1949 by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. Various substitutes now 
employed include chlorine, chlorine dioxide and 
oxides of nitrogen. Oddly enough, in England, 
where the fits in dogs were observed, use of flour 
treated with nitrogen trichloride is still not re- 
stricted in any way.” 

One more simple but important fact 
might have been stated: The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration acted in response to the milling in- 
dustry’s recommendation and request. 


The natural foodist naturally thinks of eating 
the husk—the bran coat of the wheat, the skin 
of the grape, the peel of the orange. Nature 
made these things, and Nature must be right. 
Should we therefore eat the shell of the egg and 
the hide of the cow? Logically. We have yet to 
see the hide served up, but eggshells are recom- 
mended. University of Oklahoma diet research- 
ers grind them up and put them in baking mixes 
for the kiddies. They say the shell powder and 
the pulverized chalk rescued from the black- 
board add needed calcium to the juvenile diet 
and improve the eating quality of gingerbread 
and hot rolls. They haven't tried such substances 
in bread, but that long-suffering bearer of food 
burdens is sure to have these new hitch-hikers 
aboard before long. 


eee 
MANPOWER STOCKPILING 


HE federal government is hiring more and 

more civilian employees despite the fact that 
we are close to a manpower shortage. The very 
fact that we may be short of workers when the 
defense program hits its full stride seems to have 
inspired federal bureaucrats with a zeal for 
“stockpiling” a few thousand employees every 
week. The last total we saw was 2,489,500 civilians 
on the Federal payroll, with new hiring at the 
rate of 1,500 per day. 

The military services are doing their manpower 
stockpiling, too, and it’s the same with plans for 
civil works projects, some of which may get a 
face-lifting to make them look like military 
projects. Bureaucrats want to obligate the gov- 
ernment for more than a billion dollars to build 
“plants and facilities for war production pur- 
poses.” Private industry is fully capable of han- 
dling much more than present war production. 

Pay-as-we-go taxation to keep the national 
debt from swamping the whole economy would be 
much easier if the bureaucrats would abandon 
such socialistic schemes. But they won't abandon 
them until the American public demands it—and 
firmly. 

eee 


Our Cape Cod correspondent (functioning 
about once a year in the person of vacationing 
Richard M. Hersey of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s 
Minneapolis office) writes currently of the East- 
ham mill, first erected in Plymouth in 1793 and 
moved to the village of Eastham a few years later. 
It is a showplace for tourists now, but Mr. Her- 
sey recalls that “it was grinding Argentine corn 
back in the days of our depression surpluses” — 
a circumstance that seems to the miller to be 
“good for the shipping business,” though perhaps 
not for American agriculture. (Stand by till a 
year from now.) 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 
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Baking Department's 
Importance to 
Grocer Emphasized 


CHICAGO — Focusing attention on 
the power of the baking department 
to sell other merchandise, the whole- 
sale bakers of Detroit recently ran a 
full page advertisement in the news- 
paper Grocers’ Spotlight emphasizing 
the great importance of baked goods 
in retail grocer operations. 

“Make a survey of your most suc- 
cessful competitors’ stores and you 


will find in every case of a profitably 
operated store, that the best location 
is given to the baked goods display,” 
the ad copy points out. 

The ad stresses the fact that the 
baked goods department is a power- 
ful magnet as a traffic builder, and 
that baked goods are highly impor- 
tant from the standpoint of profit. 

“Advertisements such as this are 
of extreme importance in our indus- 
try,” Walter H. Hopkins, director of 
the Bakers of America Program, said, 
commenting on the ad. “Repeatedly 
we must educate grocers everywhere 
that there is no department more im- 
portant than his baked goods depart- 
ment. 

“The Bakers of America Program 
devotes considerable time and effort 
seeking to sell this point and we are 
delighted to see groups such as the 
Detroit wholesalers swinging into the 
drive. They are to be congratulated 
and we heartily recommended their 
example to other groups of bakers 
all over the nation.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WILLIS FORESEES PLENTY 
OF FOOD, STABLE PRICES 


CORONADO, CAL.—Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., predicted last 
week that there will be plenty of 
food at stable prices. 

In an address before the annual 
convention of the California Grocers 
Assn., Mr. Willis said, “There is a 
plentiful total supply of food on hand 
now, and with any kind of favorable 
weather conditions, we should har- 
vest a bumper crop this fall.” He said 
there will be enough food to take 
care of civilian and military needs, 
with some surplus available for ex- 


rt. 

“Prices of food and grocery prod- 
ucts, with the exception of a few 
items, have been fairly stable since 
last February,” he said, “with some 
slight general downward trend. This 
situation is expected to continue.” 

In a review of the progress of the 
grocery industry in this country since 
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Do sum @slestaceme) masts 
Finest Hard Wheats 
‘The only mill in this greet terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








DIXIE: LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equa! 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 
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Seen the new rooms?... 
cot THe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
. your hotel in Chicago: 
petsonality . new « 
hotel...now dromatically designed 
© Fascinating 
brilliantly —restourants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
© Handy-to- 
everything location. 
@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clerk Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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before World War II, Mr. Willis stat- 
ed that no other country in the world 
can show such a fine exhibition of 
progress as is to be found in the 
modern grocery store. He stated that 
sales in grocery stores jumped from 
$10 billion in 1939 to $31 billion in 
1950, and that it looks as though they 
will reach $34 billion this year. He 
added that there are about twice as 
many items in the grocery store to- 
day as in 1939 and that the number 
is growing all the time. 
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BIOCHEMIST TO SPEAK 
AT CHEMISTS’ MEETING 
MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Paul D. Boy- 
er of the division of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota 
will discuss recent advances in bio- 
chemistry at the Sept. 28 meeting 
of the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting will be held in the Sky 
Room, Dayton’s, with a luncheon at 
12:15 o'clock. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FOOD BROKERS DIRECTORY 

WASHINGTON—The newest edi- 
tion of the directory of members of 
the National Food Brokers Assn. has 
been distributed to manufacturers 
and processors all over the nation, 
according to Watson Rogers, NFBA 
president. The book contains more 
firm listings than any previous vol- 
ume. The book lists nearly 1,600 
member firms of NFBA. It shows 
the types of products each member 
handles. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


SHELLMAR NAMES EXECUTIVES 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — The 
Shellmar Products Corp. has created 
two new executive staff positions in 
its Shellmar division. W. L. Moore 
has been named administrative co- 
ordinator and T. R. Baxter has been 
designated new products manager. 
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FREEZER LOCKER USE GROWS 


Freezer locker plants serve over 
4 million patrons in the U.S. 





STYLE SHOW—A style show featur- 
ing the models shown above was 
nearly mobbed by prospective con- 
sumers during the recent annual 
meeting of the Illinois Feed Assn. Al- 
though the “Premiere of the 1951 
Fall Feed Bag Fashions,” was intend- 
ed for the association alone, other 
guests at the convention, hotel were 
also admitted at their insistence. Left 
to right, the models are Miss Jackie 
Cashman, Mrs. Elaine Riley, Miss 
Barbara Reyburn and Mrs. Adeline 
Taylor. 
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Canadian Comment eee ny George E. Swarbreck 


BIG CROP POSES MARKETING 
PROBLEMS—The enormity of the 
marketing problem facing the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board in finding outlets 
for this year’s record crop can be 
judged by the latest figures released 
by the government's official statis- 
tical service. Based on a probable 
crop of 579 million bushels the total 
availability of wheat will be in the 
region of 765 million bushels which 
represents 100 million bushels over 
the average of the past 10 years de- 
spite the fact that in five of those 
years higher than usual yields were 
achieved. 

Added to the current record yield 
is the carryover of 186 million bush- 
els, but much of this consisted of non- 
millable grades and the problem is, 
therefore, complicated by the need 
to find additional outlets for these. 
The U.S. is expected to absorb a large 
quantity provided the transportation 
snarl can be untangled. The ready 
overseas sale of the higher grade 
wheat and the movement to the east- 
ern mills also are tied up with the 
transportation problem. 

The total crop has been forecast at 
579 million bushels which is 118 
million bushels greater than the 1950 
outturn and about 12 million bush- 
els above the previous record set in 
1928. The year’s production is being 
obtained from a seeded area of 25.7 
million acres with an average of 22.5 
bu. to the acre. The prairie provinces 
are expected to contribute 548 mil- 
lion bushels as against 427 million 
last year and the previous record of 
545 million set in 1928. 

The supplies available are five times 
greater than the 177 million bushels 
which Britain is importing from all 
sources this year and more than 200 
million bushels greater than the 531 
million bushels imported last year by 
all subscribers to the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN DEAL UNPOPU- 
LAR IN CANADA—Although Brit- 
ain’s purchase of Russian wheat and 
feed grains is not popular in western 
Canada, where the heavy surplus 
makes the finding of increased mar- 
kets imperative, marketmen in gen- 
eral have acknowledged that the 
shortage of dollars has made the 
placing of additional business in Can- 
ada a difficult proposition. 

Nevertheless, the purchase of 7,- 
466,665 bu. wheat, 20,683,355 bu. bar- 
ley and 5,250,000 bu. oats would have 
been appreciated by the farmers. 
That a shortage of dollar purchasing 
power should prohibit the natural de- 
velopment of commonwealth trate is 
regrettable, and observers contend 
that it should not be beyond the wit 
of tie financial authorities to find 
some reasonable solution which would 
divert trade from an enemy country. 

It is axiomatic that there is no 
sentiment in business, but it is no- 
ticeable that in this deal the humani- 
tarian viewpoint is being sacrificed 
to the advantages of trading in ster- 
ling. Practically all collective farms 
in Communist-controlled Europe, 
where the wheat and coarse grains 
purchased by Britain have been 
grown, are worked by slave labor 
forces of peasant deportees. 

It is the work of these laborers that 
Britain is buying when she persists 
in trading with Russia. To answer 
that the grain would be grown any- 


way is to beg the question. Without 
a demand there would be no market 
for the production. Britain is not 
alone in Europe in trading with Rus- 
sia, and the fault lies with the pres- 
ent economic order which divides the 
free world into two separate currency 
areas. (For details of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian deal, see news story on page 12 
of the Sept. 18 issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 
e 

EXTENSION OF CHURCHILL SEA- 
SON ASKED—Roy W. Milner, the 
Canadian government’s recently ap- 
pointed transportation controller, now 
has been officially asked to extend 


Churchill's shipping season from the 
present deadline of Oct. 10 to Oct. 20. 
S. N. MacEachern, vice president of 
the Hudson Bay Route Assn., has 
revealed that by extending the sea- 
son 10 days a total of 40 million 
bushels of export wheat could be 
moved through the port. The govern- 
ment’s attitude, however, was non- 
committal, the official view being that 
the matter was one for the insurance 
underwriters. Mr. MacEachern has 
pointed out that the Commonwealth 
Shipping Committee, the organization 
for fixing hull insurance, advanced 
the opening of the port by 10 days 
two years ago and there have been 
no untoward incidents in that period. 


Canadian Flour Output Up 17%, 
Exports Gain 23% Over Past Year 


TORONTO—Wheat flour produc- 
tion in Canada for the marketing 
year ended July 31, 1951, is re- 
ported at 23.6 million barrels, an in- 
crease of 17% over the total for the 
previous 12-month period. 

The past year’s output 


was the 


largest since 1947-48, which was the 
last of five years of unusually large 


production to meet heavy export re- 
quirements. 


Flour exports for the year ended 
July 31, 1951, were slighthy more 
than one half of total production, 


Canada—Wheat Milled, Flour Produced and Flour Exports, 1949-50 and 1950-51 
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amounting to 12.6 million barrels. 
This was an increase of 2.4 million 
barrels, or 23%, over the previous 
year’s export total of 10.2 million 
barrels. 

Following are monthly statistics 
on wheat milled, flour output and 
export totals for the year of record, 
with comparisons. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS UP IN 1950-51 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1950-51 ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat amounted to 241,800,- 
000 bu., an increase of 16,700,000 bu. 
over the previous year’s total, accord- 
ing to preliminary data. Exports of 
wheat as grain, at 185,000,000 bu., in- 
creased by 5,600,000 bu. over the 
1949-50 figure, while exports of flour 
in terms of wheat, at 56,800,000 bu., 
were up by 11,100,000 bu. 

The U.K. continued as Canada’s 
chief market for wheat and flour ex- 
ports, taking approximately 42% of 
the 1950-51 combined total. Exports 
of Canadian wheat as grain to the 
U.K. for the crop year ending July 
31,.1951, totaled 78,100,000 bu., while 
exports of flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent, totaled 24,200,000 bu. 
Comparable figures for the year pre- 
vious were 110,800,000 and 19,500,000 
bu., respectively. 

In addition to the U.K., five other 
countries took quantities of wheat as 
grain in excess of 10,000,000 bu. They 
were: U.S., 20,300,000, of which 5,- 
500,000 bu. were for milling in bond; 
Belgium, 16,700,000; Italy, 12,400,000; 
Japan, 11,500,000, and India, 11,400,- 
000 bu. Altogether, 36 countries and 
Crown Colonies purchased Canadian 
wheat during the crop year 1950-51. 

During that crop year 70 countries, 
territories and Crown Colonies pur- 
chased Canadian wheat flour. In addi- 
tion to the U.K., flour exports equiva- 
lent to at least 1,000,000 bu. wheat 
went to the Philippine Islands, Italy, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Trinidad, Tobago, 
Jamaica and Hong Kong. 





Millers from Two Nations Participate 
in Canadian National Golf Tournament 


GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
TORONTO — Weather which was 
the refinement of cruelty for golfers 
but which baked onlookers a crisp 
brown marked the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. annual golf tournament 
held at Whitlock Golf Club, Hudson 
heights, Quebec, Sept. 13. The tem- 


GOLF WINNERS AT CANADIAN TOURNEY—Kenneth 
F. Wadsworth, president of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., is shown at the right in the illustration at the left 
above as he presents the Morrow Trophy to Charles Ritz, 
president of the International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
In the illustration at the right, Mr. Wadsworth con- 


perature was the highest recorded in 


those parts for the time of the year. 
The tree-lined setting was perfect 


for the occasion and this, combined 
with the efficiency of the arrange- 


ments undertaken by this year’s host, 


the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., un- 
der the direction of the company’s 


president, Kenneth F. Wadsworth, 


made the success of the day a fore- 
gone conclusion. Mr. Wadsworth per- 
sonally supervised the start of the 
tournament and then, despite the 
heat, had enough energy to reach the 
semifinals of the putting contest 
which was organized by Maple Leaf’s 
W. J. Smallacombe. Ths was com- 
pleted while the golfers were out on 


gratulates Alec O. McMurtry (left), Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., on winning the McDonald & Robb Trophy. The 
Morrow Trophy is awarded for the best performance by 
a senior golfer; having won it three times, Mr. Ritz takes 
permanent possession. The McDonald & Robb Trophy is 
donated by the company of that name. 
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AT CANADIAN GOLF TOURNAMENT—The milling in- 
dustry executives shown above were among those on hand 
Sept. 13 for the annual golf tournament of the Canadian 
National Millers Assn., held at Whitlock Golf Club, Hud- 
son Heights, Quebec. Left to right are Kenneth F. Wads- 
worth, president, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., host firm; 


the course and resulted in a narrow 
win by Harold Groom, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., over Tony LeBlanc, 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 

The final was closely contested, 
honors being even most of the way 
but Mr. Groom clinched the match 
by holing in one at the 17th. Ross 
MacKenzie, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
took third place having successfully 
eliminated the president of his com- 
pany, David I. Walker, in the first 
round. Whether some surprising early 
eliminations were due to poor putting 
or to a desire to obtain respite from 
the hot sun was not revealed by the 
defeated competitors. In any event, it 
was generally agreed that Mr. 
Groom's skill made him a worthy 
winner. 

Nearly 40 milling executives took 
part in the tournament proper and 
the early returns provided the even- 
tual winners with Alec O. McMurtry 
and Charles Mitchell of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., together with Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, returning a low net of 73. 
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Excitement ran high among the 
spectators as other foursomes re- 
turned after the gruelling 3% hour 
round, but no one failed to better the 
earlier scores. Rumors were rife and 
during the buffet lunch, one competi- 
tor was reported to be going around 
with a score not far over par. This 
was subsequently proved to be un- 
founded. The championship was, 
therefore, awarded to one of the 
three leading players on the basis of 
the low gross figure. The McDonald 





MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 15 and 22 

BRAN— Sept. 15 Sept. 22 
September .... $52.20@ 52.95 § 
October - ++. @*50.10 
November . 50.50@ 60.75 
December 50.25@ 50.75 
January .... --@*51.25 
February ++. @*°51.75 


SHORTS- 


September 
October 
November 


-- @*50.50 
-. @*50.00 


$59.25@ 60.00 
56.60@ 57.50 
--. @*55.75 
54.55@ 565.00 
-++@*54.00 


-- @*56.25 


December 
January 
February 
Sales (tons) 
*Sales. 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


Tony LeBlanc, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., and 
Harold Groom, Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd.; W. J. 
Smallacombe, Maple Leaf Milling Co., and Ross Mac- 
Kenzie, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., and D. E. Murphy, sec- 
retary of the association. At the far right are shown 
some of the contestants awaiting the tee-off. 


& Robb Trophy, a silver cup awarded 
by the firm of that name, was pre- 
sented to Mr. McMurtry by Mr. 
Wadsworth while Mr. Ritz received 
the Morrow Trophy for the best per- 
formance by a senior golfer. Having 
won this trophy for the third time, 
Mr. Ritz now retains it permanently. 

In fourth place was W. J. Henning, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., who re- 
turned 76 net, and fifth place was 
shared by George Leroux of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
R. G. Brooks, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., with a score of 77. 


The honeypot competition, ar- 


27 


ranged for players who have a poor 

score because of a few bad 
holes but who otherwise would have 
shown a better return, resulted in a 
win for Gordon S. Dodington, Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., with Mr. Leroux 
and Mr. Henning as runners up. 

D. E. Murphy, the association's dy- 
namic secretary, once again exhibited 
his arithmetical prowess in undertak- 
ing the necessary mathematical com- 
putaticns. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS RISE 


WINNIPEG—The largest total of 
Canadian wheat and flour worked for 
export in a considerable time was 
recorded last week with the aggre- 
gate at 6,800,000 bu. The total in- 
cluded almost 2,160,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which only slightly 
more than 166,000 bu. were listed as 
Class 2 flour sales to Lebanon, Hong 
Hong, Philippines and Guatemala. 
The remainder of the flour, all TWA, 
was sold to the U.K., Philippines, 
Venezuela, Belgian Congo and Hong 
Kong. 

Class 2 wheat sales totaled 1,435,- 
000 bu., with the U.K. taking slightly 
more than 1 million bushels, the 
Netherlands just over 400,000 bu. and 
Belgium 20,000 bu. IWA sales in- 
cluded 1,440,000 bu. wheat for the 
U.K., 1,050,000 for Belgium, 380,000 
for Brazil and 340,000 bu. for Ire- 
land. 


Mu at SasKaToon, Sask., CANADA 
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Overseas Newsnotess ... ny 1c Noriswestern Miner's 


Foreign Correspondents 


U.K. ELECTION SCHEDULED FOR 
OCT. 25—The British Socialist gov- 
ernment has presented its petition in 
bankruptcy. The attempt to put the 
British Empire into voluntary liquida- 
tion has failed, and if the election, 
slated for Oct. 25, goes the way ex- 
pected, Winston Churchill's Conserva- 
tives will have an opportunity of re- 
storing British prestige throughout 
the world. 

The political barometer favors a 
Conservative victory. Though govern- 
ment strategy indicates the wish of 
ministers to obtain a vote of con- 
fidence before the prophesied hard 
winter and even harder spring when 
their defeat would be even more cer- 
tain, the odds are in favor of Mr. 
Churchill. Although a Conservative 
victory will not mean the end of con- 
trols immediately, a relaxation with- 
in the limitations prescribed by the 
need to give full support to the de- 
fense program will be a matter of 
time. The Conservatives are already 
pledged to abolish bulk buying and 
to return international trade to the 
importers who know when to buy 
and how to buy. 

Nevertheless, conditions will not be 
normal for a long time to come and 
there are many difficulties in the way 
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of freedom. Any steps toward decon- 
trol will be carefully considered and 
the plans made in concert with the 
trade. After 12 years of government 
control, the last six under the Social- 
ist planners, it will be difficult to 
restore that status quo. 

Food subsidies will have to remain 
and it is the question of government 
subsidization which forms the main 
problem for the wheat and flour trade. 
The present high cost of wheat and 
flour and the necessarily increased 
capitalization involved are a major 
stumbling block, but the problem is 
by no means incapable of solution. A 
scheme on the lines of that success- 
fully adopted by the Dutch importers 
might work equally well in Britain. 

The first step, however, will be to 
fight the doctrinal fallacies with 
which the Socialists have doped the 
public mind. 

& 


SYRIA BANS WHEAT EXPORTS— 
Following the failure of the crop the 
export of wheat has been banned by 
the government of Syria. The demand 
for wheat and flour is classed as keen 
in a market report, and the failure 
of the Syrians to fulfill their local 
commitments means that Lebanon, 
normally an importer from Syria, will 
have to look elsewhere for supplies. 


FRENCH BREAD PRICE HIKED— 
Following the lowered harvest in 
France, assessed at 10% below that 
of last year, the French farmers se- 
cured an increase in the wheat price 
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2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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of 74¢ bu. This has now been re- 
flected in a hike in the price of bread 
from 10¢ to 14¢ kilo. 
w 

WESTERN GERMAN BUYING 
DRAWS COMMENT—There has been 
favorable comment in official quar- 
ters in western Germany on the effi- 
cient way in which the importing 
trade has handled recent purchases 





Sen. G. Peter Campbell 


NAMED DIRECTOR—icn. G. Peter 
Campbell, a director of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd., and a number of other 
Canadian companies, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Sen. Campbell has been 
a member of the Canadian Senate 
since 1943, 
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of grain from the U.S. In recent 
weeks, 430,000 tons of grain were 
purchased, and traders see in their 
success a sufficient reason for allow- 
ing much greater freedom to indi- 
vidual firms. In this plea, the flour 
importers join because they see many 
advantages for their country in the 
greater liberalization of business. 

In the period Aug. 2 to Sept. 5, 
1951, importers purchased 26,000 tons 
No. 2 red winter at $72.20@72.50 ton 
and 95,000 tons of No. 1 northern 
spring at $74.65@74.99 ton f.o.b. 
Through Dutch intermediaries 30,000 
tons No. 5 Manitoba were bought at 
$96.95 ton c.&f. Large quantities of 
feed grains also have been purchased 
from other export outlets. 


GERMAN IMPORT REQUIRE- 
MENTS—Germany’s bread grain im- 
port requirements for the current 
year have been sliced from the pre- 
vious assessment of 3.35 million tons 
to 2.3 million tons, while the feed 
grain requirement has been upped 
200,000 tons to the present figure 
of 1.8 million tons. Additionally, 1.5 
million tons of grain will be required 
to bring the federal reserve up to the 
government's requirement of two mil- 
lion tons. 

Contrary to official expectations, 
only 800,000 tons of bread grains and 
500,000 tons of feed grains will come 
from those western European coun- 
tries with which Germany maintains 
trade agreements. Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration funds may be used 
to finance the purchase of 1.5 million 
ton, but payment for at least 2.8 mil- 
lion tons will have to be made with 
dollars earned in the ordinary course 
of trade. 

e 


BRITISH HARVEST DAMAGED BY 
DELAY—‘Frustration and grave anx- 
iety” describe the harvest views of 
British agricultural officials, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the 
National Farmers Union. Extremely 
wet weather has delayed harvesting 
and the work is several weeks in 
arrears. Unless some fine, warm 
weather is experienced immediately 
the harvest will merit the description 
“disastrous” according to the same 
authority. 

The grain is sprouting in the rain- 
soaked stooks, and in many areas it 
has been impossible to start harvest- 
ing work. Coupled with the damage 
to the harvest is the delay in doing 
necessary field work in preparation 
ior the next crop. Similar delays last 
year resulted in an over-all sown 
area loss in the region of 500,000 
acres, and there is every indication 
of history being repeated. British im- 
port requirements have already been 
increased because of the lower than 
usual harvest but the position is now 
worse than ever. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 15 
1951, and Sept. 16, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 
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CCC Issues First 
Report of 1951 
Wheat Under Loan 


WASHINGTON—The first indica- 
tion of 1951 wheat placed under loan 
is given in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. summary of price support op- 
erations through July 31 released 
last week. The report shows 16,175,- 
984 bu. of new crop wheat under loan, 
plus 6,469,327 bu. of 1950 wheat and 
1,679,247 bu. of 1949 wheat. 

In addition, CCC’s inventory on 
that date included 194,518,387 bu. 
wheat and 412,068,645 bu. corn. A to- 
tal of 125,111,019 bu. corn was under 
loan on that date. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that $1,768,897,000 was 
invested in CCC price-support pro- 
gram loans and inventories as of July 
31 and that the corporation sustained 
a net realized loss of $7,154,000 in 
carrying out this program during the 
first month of the current fiscal 
year, which ends June 30, 1952. (The 
net realized loss on the CCC price- 
support for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, was $345,599,000.) 


Investment Detailed 


Of the total investment of $1,768,- 
897,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$355,033,000 (including $39,515,000 of 
commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, $284,221,000 held by the CCC, 
and $31,297,000 of loans approved but 
not fully processed) while inven- 
tories acquired under loan, purchase 
agreement and direct purchase oper- 
ations represented an investment of 
$1,413,864,000. 

Price support operations in tobac- 
co, as well as wheat and corn, ac- 
counted for the bulk of the loan total. 

Other items under loan were flax- 
seed, peanuts, soybeans, hay and pas- 
ture and winter cover crop seeds, bar- 
ley, dry edible beans, grain sorghum, 
oats, rice, rye, naval stores, and up- 
land cotton. In this group, the larg- 
est amount of loans on any one com- 
modity was $7,120,596 on peanuts. 

Among other items in the in- 
ventory of the CCC: as of July 31, in 
addition to wheat and corn were 
grain sorghums 13,322,593 cwt., barley 
20,329,282 bu., flaxseed 3,082,345 bu., 
and oats 8,427,856 bu. 

The net loss in carrying on the CCC 
price-support program during the 
month of July was realized largely 
on eggs, peanuts and grain sorghum. 


Authorization Listed 


As of July 31, 1951, the CCC was au- 
thorized to have total borrowings out- 
standing and obligations to purchase 
loans held by lending agencies at 
any one time of $6,750 million to car- 
ry on its various programs, including 
the price-support program. The CCC 
had in use $2,556 million of its statu- 
tory borrowing authority; that is, 
actual borrowings totaled $2,511 mil- 
lion and obligations to purchase com- 
modity and storage loans held by 
lending agencies amounted to $45 
million. This left a net statutory 
borrowing authority available of $4,- 
194 million. 

In addition, other current operat- 
ing obligations of the CCC amounted 
to $80 million, some part of which 
may be liquidated by the use of bor- 
rowing authority. These current oper- 
ating obligations included accounts 
payable and accrued liabilities to- 
taling $41 million, purchase agree- 
ments amounting to $4 million, and 
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other commitments of approximate- 
ly $35 million. 

The corporation has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $100 million and at times it re- 
ceives advances from purchasers of 
commodities. These funds, of course, 
reduce the amount of borrowings 
necessary for the corporation to car- 
ry out its operations. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BUFFALO BAKERS, ALLIED: 
SCHEDULE JOINT MEETING 


BUFFALO—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Buffalo and 
the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. will 
hold a joint educational meeting in 
the Park Lane Restaurant here on 
Oct. 17. 

William Carman of the American 
Maize Products Co. and Lloyd Miller, 
Procter & Gamble, will be the guest 
speakers, along with a representative 
of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 

The Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
will hold its regular monthly mem- 
bership meeting in conjunction with 
the educational session. Refreshments 
will be served following the meeting. 
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ARMY FLOUR PURCHASES 
ADD UP TO 76,833 SACKS 


CHICAGO—The Army did some 
heavy flour buying during the week 
ending Sept. 22, taking a total of 76,- 
833 sacks. Purchases were made on 
three separate days. 

The first day, Sept. 18, purchases 
totaled 19,583 sacks of hard wheat 
flour, domestic pack. Awards were 
as follows: Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, Texas, 1,400 sacks for Ft. Bliss, 
Texas, at $5.19; Acme Flour Mills, 
Oklahoma City, 1,200 sacks for Cadet, 
Texas, at $5.11, 3,000 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, at $5.08, 3,600 sacks 
for Ft. Worth, Texas, at $4.98, 1,500 
sacks for Killeen, Texas, at $5.02; 
Central Milling Co., Logan, Utah, 
2,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.25, 
1,200 for Pittsburg, Cal., at $5.25; 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad 
City, Idaho, 1,000 sacks for Ogden, 
Utah, at $4.49; Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, 1,000 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.03, 773 sacks for Ft. 
Lewis, Wash., at $5.03; American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 390 
sacks for Bunnell, Colo., at $5.21. 

A total of 55,850 sacks was pur- 
chased Sept. 19, with the largest 
share, 43,950 sacks, composed of hard 
wheat flour for the Navy, in export 
pack. Awards were: General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 14,800 sacks for 
Norfolk, Va., at $6.03, 600 sacks for 
Philadelphia at $5.96, 750 sacks for 
Boston, Mass., at $6, 10,000 sacks for 
Oakland, Cal., at $5.85, 2,400 sacks 
for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.96; General 
Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, Los An- 
geles, 3,600 sacks for National City, 
Cal., at $5.85, 10,000 sacks for Oak- 
land, Cal., at $5.82, 1,800 sacks for 
Torrence, Cal., at $5.88. 

The remainder of the flour for that 
day, 11,900 sacks was packed in do- 
mestic pack, also for the Navy. 
Awards were: California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles, 1,200 sacks for 
Torrence, Cal., at $5.42; Canadian 
Milling & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., 800 sacks for Yukon, Fla., at 
$5.80; General Mills, Inc., 1,200 sacks 
for Philadelphia at $5.61; Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, 1,600 sacks for 
Great Lakes, Ill., at $5.30; General 
Mills, Inc., 800 sacks for Newport, 
R.1L, at $5.65; Canadian Milling & 
Elevator Co., 800 for Pensacola, Fla., 
at $5.60; General Mills, Inc., 3,200 
sacks for Norfolk, Va., at $5.68, 800 





sacks for Bainbridge, Md. at $5.61; 
Canadian Milling & Elevator Co., 600 
sacks for Corpus Christi, Texas, at 
$5.38; California Milling Corp., 900 
sacks for National City, Cal., at $5.44. 

Sept. 21 the Army took 1,400 sacks 
of soft wheat flour, export pack. 
Awards were: Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, 800 sacks for Nor- 
folk, Va., at $6.64; Globe Mills (Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.), Los Angeles, 600 
sacks for Seattle at $5.89. 

The next Army awards will be Sept. 
27, when 22,900 sacks of hard wheat 
flour, domestic pack, will be taken. 
Oct. 2, awards for 10,700 sacks of 
hard wheat flour, domestic pack, will 
be made. Oct. 10, a total of 58,650 
sacks will be bought, divided between 
14,550 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
domestic use and 44,000 sacks for 
export. 
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OPERATIVES HEAR REPORT 
ABOUT FDA MILL SURVEY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—A sum- 
marization of the findings in the co- 
operative survey between the milling 
industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was presented at a 
meeting of District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, held Sept. 22. R. 
E. Duggan, chief chemist of the New 
Orleans district of FDA presented 
the summary of the year-long study 
in a group of mills to determine the 
relationship between hidden infesta- 
tion in wheat and insect fragments 
in flour. 

Approximately 80 operative millers 
and allied trades representatives at- 
tended the meeting which was pre- 
sided over by W. B. Ball, General 
Mills, Inc., El Reno, Okla., chairman 
succeeding R. L. Frye who has moved 
from the district. 

The Pioneer Flour Mills Co., San 
Antonio, was the unofficia} host at the 
meeting. The milling firm is observing 
its 100th anniversary and Alfred 
Beckmann, a member of the firm, 
welcomed the visitors and told of the 
history of his company which has 
been a family business since its found- 
ing. Adolph Beckmann, Alfred’s fa- 
ther and president and general man- 
ager of the company, also attended 
the meeting. 

C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., president of the 
AOM, J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, AOM vice presi- 
dent, and Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary, attended the meeting and 
appeared on the program. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a question and answer round-table 
discussion. A dinner and entertain- 
ment program followed in the evening. 

W. L. Campbell, Pioneer Flour Mills 
Co., was in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the dinner and program. 


SPAGHETTI, MACARONI 


PURCHASES REPORTED 
CHICAGO—During the week end- 
ing Sept. 24 the Army bought 1 mil- 
lion pounds of macaroni through its 
purchasing office here. Awards were 
as follows: Mission Macaroni Co., Inc., 
Seattle, 470,000 Ib. for Auburn, Wash., 
at 12.86¢ lb.; Purity Stores, Ltd., San 
Francisco, Cal., 400,000 Ib. for Lyoth, 
Cal., at 12.61¢ lb.; U.S. Macaroni 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., for Spokane at 11.65¢ Ib. 

For the same period, the Army also 
bought 650,000 lb. spaghetti. Those 
awards were: U.S. Macaroni Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Spokane, 260,000 
Ib. at 11.89¢ lb.; Paramount Maca- 
roni Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 390,000 Ib. at 10.38¢. Des- 
tination points for the spaghetti were 
not available. 





Quaker Oats Co. 
Sales Up 18%, 
Profit Declines 


CHICAGO—WNet sales of the Qua- 
ker Oats Co. for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, increased $35,083,054 
over those of the previous year, while 
net income declined $2,516,836, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual re- 
port. 

Unit volume of the company’s busi- 
ness for the year was approximately 
the same while dollar sales rose 18% 
and net income declined approximate- 
ly 25%. Net income was $7,490,682 
compared with $10,007,518 for the 
previous year. 

Sales amounted to $229,081,207, 
compared with $193,998,153 for the 
previous year. 

During the fiscal year, the net 
additions to the company’s plant and 
equipment, after depreciation reserve, 
amounted to $7 million. During this 
time the Quaker Oats Co. purchased 
the Coast Fishing Co., processor of 
canned tuna, mackerel and sardines 
and also a nationally advertised cat 
food; opened a plant in Ogden, Utah, 
for the production of dog food; start- 
ed construction of two new plants in 
Omaha, Neb., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Omaha plant is expected to 
be in production in November, pro- 
ducing furfural, a liquid chemical 
used in the manufacture of nylon 
and synthetic rubber. 

The Chattanooga plant, which will 
produce cornmeal, grits and pancake 
flour, is expected to be ready to store 
grain from the current harvest and 
is scheduled to start production early 
in 1952. 

Commenting on the federal gov- 
ernment’s influence on business, the 
report states: 

“During the second half of the 
year, the government's price and 
wage controls were im . The 
selling prices of all of our items 
were put under ceilings. Many of 
our items of cost were not placed 
under effective controls. This meant 
that during the second half of the 
fiscal year our margins—that is, the 
difference between full costs and our 
selling prices—were reduced. 

“During the year our income tax 
rates were increased from 38 to 47% 
and now it appears that they will 
be raised to 50 or 52%. Added to 
that are the complicated excess prof- 
its taxes. These steadily increasing 
taxes, added to the steadily decreas- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar, 
are making it very difficult for busi- 
ness, large and small, to pay the 
owners dividends that represent a 
reasonable return on their invest- 
ment and have left sufficient cash 
to provide the necessary working 
capital and the money required to 
maintain and expand plant facilities 
as the business grows. 

“Business, like the individual, finds 
that it needs practically two dollars 
to do what could be done with one 
dollar a few years ago. Most people 
forget these facts.” 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


EAT YOUR BREAKFAST 


All work and no play make Jack a 
dull boy, but going to school with- 
out breakfast makes him duller still, 
the Delaware Extension Service 
points out in news releases to farm 
papers. Nutritionists and safety ex- 
perts have found that workers who 
skip breakfast are more likely to 
have accidents. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14> 


Two mills report business active, 2 
fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow and 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and were confined to actual 
needs of customers. Sales declined 
to average 25%, compared with 43% 
the preceding week and 62% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair. 
Mills are experiencing difficulty in 
shipping because of the poor quality 
of cars being furnished by the rail- 
roads, After spending their own time 
and money in reconditioning the cars, 
the mills report they are “forced to 
ship flour in cars we would ordinarily 
reject.” Prices Sept. 21 were un- 
changed, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Slow demand early 
last week changed to fairly active 
business late in the period as mills 
of the Hutchinson area offered 5¢ 
discounts for September delivery. 
Bakers and jobbers who bought as a 
result of the discount indicated that 
their small lot purchases were for 
immediate needs and that they would 
defer long-time bookings until prices 
decline. Shipping directions were 
good with mills going to 100% opera- 
tions. Flour prices fluctuated slight- 
ly and closed unchanged. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent $6.30 
@6.40, bakers patent $5.50@5.55, 
standard $5.35@5.40. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
and ranged to 180%, with the aver- 
age 33% compared with 18% the 
previous week and 14% a year ago. 
Bakers took 80% of bookings and 
family buyers 20%. Operations av- 
eraged 74%, compared with 69% a 
week earlier and 78% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Sept. 22: 
carlots, family short patent $6.30G 
7.45, standard patent $6.05@7.15; 
bakers unenriched short patent $5.85 
@6.05, standard patent $5.70@5.90, 
straight grade $5.65@5.85; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued sluggish, with total sales 
again only 15 to 20% of capacity; 
about equally divided between fam- 
ily and bakers flour. Running time 
averaged about four days. Prices 
were unchanged except that clears 
were about 20¢ sack lower. Quota- 
tions Sept. 22: extra high patent 
family flour $7@7.20, high patent 
$6.70@6.90; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.90@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.90@5, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Spotty was the word used 
by central states millers and brokers 
to describe business conditions for 
the week ending Sept. 22. A flurry of 
bakery bookings a little past mid- 
week constituted some improvement 
over a week earlier, but the business 
was not shared by all mills and buy- 
ing was not of a solid character. 

Some bakery buying was for 120- 
day shipment, mostly of spring wheat 
flour, but the general run of buying 


was short range, mostly fill-in book- 
ings. Army purchases swelled the 
total somewhat. 

The bakery buying around mid- 
week was encouraged by a price ad- 
vance of 7¢ sack, with buyers giv- 
en protection until the following 
morning. Directions were termed “ex- 
cellent” by most reporters. 

Bakers and grocery suppliers have 
been ordering their flour out at a 
satisfactory rate for 
weeks. The school lunch season is 
back again in full swing, and appe- 
tites are on the upswing with the 


return of cooler weather. Industrial. 


vacations mostly are over for this 
year, causing an upturn in lunches 
from that point. 

New sales of family flour were 
not heavy, but the backlog of orders 
reported by mills gives a bright out- 
look. Directions were excellent. 

Quotations Sept. 22: spring top 
patent $5.80@5.95, standard $5.70@ 
5.85, clear $5.45@5.75; hard winter 
short $5.74@5.85, 95% patent $5.64 
@5.75, clear $5.19; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.90@6.94, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.69, clear $5.67@6.05. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
continued lack of interest on the 
part of the trade with new sales only 
moderate last week. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, were good. An excel- 
lent demand prevailed for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives reported a de- 
cided lack of orders and interest 
among both bakers and jobbers. The 
inclination was to await any possible 
decline in wheat and flour prices dur- 


the last few 


ing the spring wheat movement. Most 
of the trade is well booked for at 
least 60 days and can afford to watch 
market developments. Shipping di- 
rections have been fair and high 
grade flour prices about 5¢ lower. 
Clears have held fairly steady with 
the demand moderate and no pres- 
sure of offerings. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 20: 
Family top soft patent $6.60, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.50, 
cake $6.50, pastry $5.45, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.05; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent 
$5.95, standard $5.85, clear $5.60, low 
protein clears $5.20. 


East 


New York: Fair to satisfactory 
sales of spring wheat flours were 
made the middle of the week as mills 
protected against price advances. 

Distributors were the heaviest buy- 
ers, although some bakers also par- 
ticipated. While contracts were made 
for 120 days, the buying covered 30 
to 60 day needs. 

All grades of springs shared in the 
interest but activity among other 
types was negligible. Only an occa- 
sional car of southwesterns was re- 
ported for fairly quick shipment, and 
cake grades were also in light de- 
mand. The trade was well supplied 
with family flour and the large chain 
bakers were not in the market. 

Prices were unchanged in 
Southwest to 5@10¢ lower 
Northwest. 


the 
in the 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


-Exporting countries 
United States* 


Guaranteed 
purch., bu 
Austria 023 797 ocdes 
Belgium 20,2 1,784 130 
3 a8E 290 


Importing 


countries Wheat Flour 


448 

388 

3,455 

Dom. Republict 76 334 
; 86 5 777 


Guatemala 
Haitit 
Honduras 
Iceland 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaraguat 
Norway 
Panamat 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

3. Africa 


Venezuela 
74,069 


Guaranteed quantities (expor 
Balance ° 


Total 580,917 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Sept 
through Sept. 14, 1951. tQuota filled 


255.149 
163,842 


Total sales, 1,000 bu.-—— 


Total Australiat Canadat 


Total 


Francet 
7,700 

1,043 

10,909 

5.409 

1,182 

7,400 


36 


580,917 
173,694 393,037 


18, 1951. tSales recorded by.Wheat Council 


Quotations Sept. 22: Spring high 
glutens $6.50@6.62, standard patents 
$6.15@6.27, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.36, 
standard patents $6.05@6.16; high 
ratio soft winters $6.50@7.40, 
straights $5.60@6.10. 


Pittsburgh: A pick-up in flour sales 
of spring and hard Kansas bakers 
patents was shown last week. At 
week end a discount of 7¢ was made 
for balance of September deliveries 
by some mills. This did not stimulate 
much flour buying but helped a lit- 
tle, although first part of week flour 
sales were most active. 

Family patents had small sales. 
Sales of soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours were also small. Cake sales 
were off the past week owing to ex- 
tremely hot weather, and it is pre- 
dicted that larger sale of soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours will follow 
when colder weather arrives. Clears 
had moderate sales. Again inquiries 
for quotations of high glutens failed 
to develop many sales owing to 
prices. Flour sales were stimulated by 
higher flour prices. Although most of 
the flour sales were on 30 to 60-day 
commitments, quite a few were made 
extending until the end of the year. 
Directions on all flours were fair to 
good. 

Quotations: Hard winter bakers’ 
standard patent $5.97@6.28, medium 
patent $6.02@6.38, short patent $6.12 
@6.48; spring standard $6.20@6.39, 
medium patent $6.25 @6.47, short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.49; clears $6.05@6.24; 
high gluten $6.50@6.84; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.79@8.10, other 
brands $6.48@6.75; pastry and cake 
flours $5.70@7.55; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.80. 


Philadelphia: The local market is 
suffering from a lack of attention 
from the bakery trade, and the only 
flour changing hands these days is 
the modest amounts involved in the 
hand-to-mouth operations of the 
minority who failed to participate in 
the recent buying spurts. 

Mill representatives do not look 
for any appreciable improvement in 
the pace of dealings unless there is 
an important development to bring 
about a decided scrambling of values. 
Right now, however, the thinking is 
that favorable and unfavorable in- 
fluences just about offset each other. 

Mill representatives say that should 
the scales tip in either direction there 
is bound to be a revival of activity, 
for stocks of soft flours are known 
to be low and the amount of hard 
winters on the books is far short of 
the normal contracts for this time 
of year, ranging up to a coverage of 
only 45 days. 

A number of observers still retain 
the opinion that the pressure of 
spring wheat marketings will under- 
mine values, thus affording an op- 
portunity to buy at a saving from 
current levels. They are also watch- 
ing the Canadian crop reports since 
a favorable turn in the weather there 
indicates the harvest will be larger 
than expected. 

However, another school of think- 
ing is that a prolonged war in Korea 
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and the dangerous situation in Iran 
might mean an acceleration of the 
inflationary spiral in the U.S. so that 
the outlook is for a substantial in- 
crease in price later, perhaps before 
the end of the year. 

Meanwhile, consumption of flour 
continues at a subnormal pace due 
to the relaxed demand for baked 
goods at the retaik level. Volume 
has grown somewhat the past few 
weeks, but it remains well below 
what bakers had expected with the 
approach of cooler weather. 

Quotations Sept. 22: spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60. 

Boston: A’° break in spring wheat 
flour carried quotations to a new low 
for the current year in the local mar- 
ket last week but failed to stimulate 
any active buying interest. Springs 
fell around 15¢ on the maximum but 
rallied late in the week to close about 
5 to 12¢ lower. Hard winters were 
fairly stable and fluctuated in a nar- 
row range finishing about unchanged. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
20¢ lower with the extreme decline 
shown in Pacific soft wheat flour. 

Dealers reported that trading in- 
terest was quite low in practically all 
types of flour indicating that previous 
commitments have placed most oper- 
ators in a strong inventory position. 
However, some moderate _ spring 
wheat booking was reported for im- 
mediate or nearby shipment. The 
movement in hard wheat flours was 
generally characterized as extremely 
light, and it was the general opinion 
that it would require a sizeable price 
break to stimulate any extensive in- 
terest in long-term commitments. 
Soft wheat flour inquiry was slightly 
improved over recent weeks, indicat- 
ing that local inventories are low. 

Quotations Sept. 22: Spring short 
patents $6.34@6.40, standards $6.24@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.59@6.65, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.32@6.38, standards $6.12@ 
6.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.17@ 
6.37; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@6.12; high ratio $6.52@7.42: 


family $8.12. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
again somewhat draggy last week, 
with a decided falling off in inquiries, 
particularly on hard winters. A some- 
what better situation was experienced 
on northern springs, with moderate 
amounts being worked for nearby and 
future shipment. This business was 
transacted prior to Wednesday's ad- 
vance in prices, with bakers and job- 
bers forming the best outlet. 

Hard winters were purchased 
mainly for nearby shipment, with no 
future bookings and the volume of 
business small. Soft winters were 
likewise in rather poor demand, with 
only small quantities being worked 
to cracker and cookie bakers. Cake 
flour sales continue slightly better, 
with much room left for improve- 
ment. Retail cake sales were also 
showing an increase. 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
heavier although still under expecta- 
tions. Stocks on hand are building up 
slowly with the advent of cooler 
weather; presently they are about 
normal. Export sales continued rath- 
er quiet to Europe and the Americas, 
with only moderate amounts being 
worked. 

Quotations Sept. 22, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.80 
@5.00; spring bakery short patent 
$6@6.20, standard $5.85@6.10, first 
clear $5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.25@ 
6.55; soft wheat short patent $5.90@ 
6.15, straight $5.50@5.65, first clear 
$4.65@4.95, high ratio cake $6.15@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $7 @7.10, pas- 
try $6.25@6.35. Shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis approximatels 20¢ 
sack less. 


. 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The market was quiet last 
week, with the trade still awaiting 
final word on the expected purchase 
of a block of Philippine flour. This 
business was to have been placed 
last week, but apparently is still up 
in the air, although definite confirma- 
tion is expected any time. Domestic 
buyers have booked ahead in many 
cases for the next 60 days or more, 
and there was little new business put 
on the books. Flour prices were 
slightly lower. Family patent $7.40, 
bluestem $6.35, bakery $6.44, pastry 
$6.19. 

Portland: Flour mill bookings were 
increased last week as bakers showed 
more of an inclination to take on 
flour for deferred shipment. Wheat 
markets in this section have risen 
steadily in the past few weeks and 
mills are now in a better position to 
offer new crop flour. The Montana 
wheat crop is none too good as to 
quality, and mills have been urging 
bakers and wholesale jobbers to pur- 
chase their requirements. The Phil- 
ippine Island business was coming 
through last week in better shape. 
However, licenses obtained from the 
Philippine government have been 
slow to come through. On the whole, 
mill grindings in the Pacific North- 
west are lower than usual for this 
period of the year. 

Quotations Sept. 22: High gluten 
$6.59, all Montana $6.48, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.30, cake $7.19, pas- 
try $6.35, whole wheat 100% $6.02, 
graham $5.83, cracked wheat $5.88. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The U.K. has 
now come into the market for Octo- 
ber shipment. While the amount in- 
volved has not been revealed, the 
trade reports that acceptances were 
fair. Nevertheless, the buyers did not 
take all that was offered. The price 
basis was the same as that ruling 
for August-September shipments and 
includes that 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
which is still under protest before the 
International Wheat Council. 


The British appear to have adopted 
a policy of buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, but the millers would undoubt- 
edly prefer to receive commitments 
some way in advance in accordance 
with the practice of former years. 
It is possible that the British are only 
buying on a comparatively small 
scale and from month to month pend- 
ing the settlement of the carrying 
charge dispute whereupon they may 
decide to book some way ahead. 

Inquiries are increasing from other 
outlets, and some sales have been 
made. There has been a renewal of 
interest by Middle East buyers with 
Lebanon in the van of inquiries. 
Sales to Latin America under the 
wheat agreement have slowed be- 
cause of the confusion surrounding 
the granting of the necessary import 
licenses by the governments involved, 
although some bookings have been 
made on a class 2 basis. | 


The amounts absorbed by the do- 
mestic market eontinue at a satis- 
factory level. 


Quotations Sept. 22: Top patent 
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Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 10¢ ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 


Spring 


first clear 


Hard winter fami'y 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Semolina, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
flour white . 
flour, dark .. 
standard, 


family 

high vaeuiania 
short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter short patent 
winter straight 
winter standard 
winter first clear 


Rye flour, white 


Rye 


Semolina, 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades . 
Pastry ... ° 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. 1100-Ib 


dark 
standard, 


flour, vate? 
bulk 

Seattle 
patent ... $. 


bulk 


Les Angeles 
e. Spring top patent ... $. 
@. Spring second patent 
-@.. Soft winter exports 


@7.40 $... 
-@6.35 . 

@6.44 
-@6.19 


Mpls. 
#. set 7.55 §... 
-. 5.80 


6. 30@5. *$ 
. 4 


6.90 
6.20 


cseececaes: 


ee ons BOT 
4.85@5,15 
3.85@4.15 
6.45 @6.50 


New York 


6.62 


Gc. . $7.55 
6.50@6.62 6.75 
ote @ oes 6.40 
6.15@6.27 6.30 
6.00@6.25 6.20 
6.25@6.36 6.15 
6.05@6.16 6.05 

@... 
e+e @ «se 
5.60@6.10 es 
--+@.. 5.30 
«+e@., 
5.40@56.50 5 45 


-@ . 
7.08@7. 18 


5 ee 
papers, 


Chicago 


-@5.04 sae @ woe 


Phila. 


St. Louis Buffalo 


Kans. City 
@ ... 

@5.95 

-@ 


5 
i 


u 
5 
5 
9 


@ 
a 6.94 
@6.69 


cae 7.40 
+++@... 
@... 5.40@5.556 
@6.05 ee. ae 
4.04 .-@ 
@6.63 @. 


te - 


Boston 
@7.80 $...@8.12 
G@6.85 6.59@6.65 
@6.50 6.34@6.40 
@6.40 6.24@6.20 
@6.30 6.12@6.32 
@6.25 6.32@6.38 
@6.15 6.12@6.18 


Pittsburgh 
$7.79@8.10 
6.50@6.84 
6.30@6.49 
6.20@6.39 
6. 05 @6. 24 


= 


S2esh:. * PEBP Be Ce se 
@2e22 O 2esesecseeee s 


@. 


@. 


@56.60 
-@. 
@ 5.65 


ooe@ as 
o@ ass 


Toronto *Winnipeg 
-@11.60 $11.06 @11.55 
-@11.10 10.55@11.05 
@ 5.30 ; 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Spring bran ....... $... 
Hard winter bran .. > 


Soft 


Standard midds.* 


Chicago 


winter bran 
60.00 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog .... 


Spring bran 


Soft 


winter bran 


Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog .. 


*Brown shorts. 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


@57.00 


~@ .... 


@ ..+. 
@ 61.00 
. @69.00 


7 14. 00@ 75.00 
Buffalo 


Spr 


55. 00 @59. 00 
pene shorts 


ree oe 
$....@53.00 
ote ssve 
@..... 
eens 
--@64.5 
. @69 +4 
Lege rey 
a 67.00 
en 00 
: ety 78.00 
ing bran 
- @66.00 


(Ft. William bas 


sacks, f.o.b 
Kansas City 
a 


50. 50 a 51 00 
61.75 @62.50 
cove ®@ «ov 


$65. ne 66.00 


66. we 67 00 


$.. 
60.00 @63.00 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


at indicated points: 
St. Louis Ft. Worth 
oe, Maer a mes 
--@... . a 
54 weve 55.75 @66.25 60.00 @ 61.00 
a she bee as Ve 
66.00 @ 66.50 71.00 @ 72.00 
@ 
Pittsburgh 
$66. mt REI, 


Boston New Orleans 
15 761 16 

68. at 71. 00 ’ 

@ ...- 74.20@ 76.20 

@ 78.75 @80.20 


Middlings 


$....@72.00 
61.00@ 64.00 


Shorts 
@70.00 


is. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Sept 
Sept 


Sept. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





240% 
240% 


FLAXSEED 
- —Kansas City — 


248% 


————_—- RY E———— — 


Chicago 


Sept. 
169% 
168% 
169% 
170% 


7 ib 172% 
-176% 170 
.. 175% 169% 
175% 172 

. 172% 


Dec. 
174% 
172% 
173% 
1744 
174% 
175% 


Minneapolis 


Sept. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Dec 
165% 
164% 
165% 
167 
167 
167% 


63 
61% 
62% 


64% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Baltimore 


1961 1 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Afloat 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New 


Orleans ... 


Philadelphia ...... 
Sioux City .. 


St. 
St. 


Joseph 
Louis 


Wichita . 


Totals 


7,134 


14,701 


12,311 


87 
36,933 


8,217 


225,805 29,129 


4,885 
879 


15, 
-——Cor 
1951 
754 


anc 

n—- 
1960 
1,031 


2,576 
302 
10,477 
1,518 


1,118 
239 
8,150 
728 


401 


293 393 
° 244 
879 825 
2,096 
1,836 
5,875 
223 
408 


410 


824 


38,772 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Sept. 


-——Wheat—, 


i the corresponding date of a year ago 


—Oats—. 
1951 1960 
100 


--Barley— 
1961 1960 
162 


eo 
1950 
a4 


-—Ry 
1961 
20 


1,946 
416 


836 
890 
022 


2,213 319 

. 56,013 
301 : 
83 8,286 


ss 80s 32 5 


27.953 21,026 
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DISTRICT 4 MEETING—The pictures above were taken during a meeting 
of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, held in W.nnipeg, Man., Sept. 
14-15. The men in the picture on the left are, from left to right: T. R. Aitken, 
Board of Grain Commissioners Laboratory, W.nnipeg; C. G. Harrel, research 
department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., 

lis; G. P. Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, and L. Edwards, Strong- 
Scott, Ltd., Winnipeg. The men in the center picture are Paul F. Olson and 
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R. C. Bradford, both of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, with G. H. Drewes 
in the Purity Flour Mills plant during the inspection tour. The picture 
on the right shows R. W. Bouskill, general superintendent of the Purity 
company, C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., president of 
the AOM, and Michael Selman, super:ntendent of the Ogilvie Flour Milis Co., 
Ltd., plant at Winnipeg. Mr. Bouskill was chairman of the program and 
arranger-nts committee for the meeting. 





springs for use in Canada $11.60 
bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers’ $11 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Biscuit manufacturers are _ post- 
poning heavy buying of winter wheat 
flour in the hope that the price will 
slide as the export interest in winter 
wheat wanes. Little interest has been 
shown by overseas buyers, a situa- 
tion which might be improved by the 
lower figure now being quoted, fol- 
lowing the decline in the wheat price. 
Quotations Sept. 22: Export $5.30 per 
100 Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montre- 
al or Halifax. 

The amount of winter wheat com- 
ing forward is small, farmers prefer- 
ring to hold onto their stocks in the 
hope of a higher price later in the 
season. Export interest, however, has 
fallen off and the price has decreased 
in consequence. Quotations Sept. 22: 
$2.10 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was rather draggy with prices un- 
changed. Shipping directions were in 
good volume. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills continue 
to work sizable amounts of flour for 
export, with last week's total of 
474,500 bbl. the largest for some time. 
Most of the total was worked under 
IWA with U.K., Philippines, Vene- 
zuela, Belgian Congo and Hong Kong 
taking a combined total of 435,500 
bbl. Class 2 sales equalled 39,000 bbl., 
with Lebanon, Hong Kong, Guate- 
mala and Philippine Islands the buy- 
ers. Mills are not yet operating at 
capacity, but with more favorabie 
harvest weather and an increased 
flow of new crop wheat to market, 
production is expected to be stepped 
up. Domestic trade continues fairly 
good with prices firm. Quotations 
Sept. 22: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.05@ 
11.55, second patents $10.55@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $9.95@ 
10.15; all prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the export flour picture here last 
week. Chief interest centered in or- 
ders from the Philippines. While a 
considerable volume of business is ex- 
pected under the revised import set- 
up in Manila, only a limited number 
of licenses have been issued so far. 

There has been no change in the 
position of other Far Eastern mar- 
kets. Australian mills are generally 
getting the bulk of business with the 
sterling countries. No new Hong 
Kong business has materialized. 

Domestic trade is steady with 
prices unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for ‘hard wheat grinds: first 


patents $11.55 in 98’s cottons; bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.45 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade is $11.55@11.95 and west- 
ern cake flour $11.55@13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices declined 
$2@3 ton, while red dog gained $1 
@2 in the past week. More plenti- 
ful supplies of lighter millfeeds found 
a less eager market, and red dog 
was in good call for use in feeding 
of fall pigs. Production showed a 
gain in the Northwest, topping five- 
day operations by 11%. Quotations: 
bran $53, standard midds. $56, flour 
midds. $64.50, red dog $69.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good, 
the trend was firm and higher and 
supplies were adequate; pure bran 
$54@55, standard bran $53.50@54.50, 
standard midds. $56.50@57.50, flour 
midds. $64@65, mixed feeds $56@57, 
red dog $69@70. 

Kansas City: The spread between 
bran and shorts continued to widen 
over the recent weekend. Bran was 
obtainable in moderate amounts, but 
shorts were extremely tight and the 
market went in two directions. Quo- 
tations Sept. 24: bran $50.50@51, 
shorts $61.75@62.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $2 ton lower and shorts $4 ton 
higher. Bran supplies have been fair 
but shorts have been rather tight. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$51.50@52.00, gray shorts $62@62.50. 

Hutchinson: Shorts were in strong 
demand last week from all classes 
of the trade and gained in price 
$3.25 ton. Bran weakened to close the 
period down $2.25 ton. The spread 
between bran and shorts has in- 
creased $8 during September. Late in 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, "52 


dollars per cwt.) 


Sept 
19 
0 $1.60 
1.53 


Sept 
20 


Sept. Sept 
21 24 


Gult* 


Gulft 


$1.63 $1.63 $1 
g 1.56 1.56 1.5 
Gulft 1.49 1.52 1.52 1.52 
East Coast 1.43 1.46 1.44 1.42 
West Coast 32 1.32 1.32 1.30 1.2 

(Wheat 

To July 31, °52 

Sept 
18 


cents per bu.) 


0 
Gulf* 59 59 60 60 
Gultt 56 56 57 57 
Gulft 54 54 55 = 
East Coast 59 59 60 9 
West Coast 55 55 55 54 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 
tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


Sept. Sept. Sept 
19 2 21 


the week buyers began to back away 
from high short prices. Carlot quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$51.25@51.75, shorts $62.25@62.75. 


Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and heavy for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings were ample for bran, insufficient 
for shorts. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 21: bran $51@51.75, shorts 
$62.50@63. Bran declined $2.25@3 ton 
and shorts advanced $3.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$2.20 lower on bran and $3 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $53.80@54.80, mill run $59.30 
@60.30, shorts $64.80@65.80; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations Sept. 22: 
bran $60@61, gray shorts $71@72, 
delivered TCP; $2 lower on bran but 
about $4 higher on shorts compared 
with the week previous. Supplies of 
bran were ample, and demand only 
fair, but shorts were in rather short 
supply and met good demand. 


Chicago: Millfeeds fluctuated er- 
ratically in the Chicago area during 
the week ending Sept. 24, with irreg- 
ular price changes between various 
types. Bran and standard middlings 
were as much as $3 lower, while flour 
middlings and red dog were un- 
changed to $2.50 higher. Bran was 
weak most of the period, with de- 
mand from the Southwest dropping 
off. Standard middlings eased early, 
but picked up near the énd of the 
week, drawing some stimulation from 
the tightness of shorts at Kansas 
City. Flour middlings and red dog 
were extremely tight at the close, 
with the demand for heavier mixing 
ingredients satisfied. Quotations Sept. 
24: Bran $57, standard midds $60@ 
61, flour midds. $69, red dog $74@75. 


St. Louis: Bran $55.75@56.25, 
shorts $66@66.50, spot delivered St. 
Louis switching limits. There was a 
slightly easier trend in bran, but 
shorts were scarce and strong, with 
an urgent demand for that com- 
modity. 

Boston: Millfeeds eased off rather 
sharply last week but the new quo- 
tations failed to stimulate any sub- 
stantial buying interest beyond the 
customary daily average sales in a 
normally dull period. Dealers report- 
ed that from present indications in- 
ventories are in a generally good po- 
sition. Canadian feeds are still a po- 
tent factor in this area. Spring bran 
finished $3 lower for the week while 
middlings were under further pres- 
sure, losing $4. Mixed feeds firmed 
about 50¢. Quotations Sept. 22: spring 
bran $65.50@66, middlings $66@67, 
mixed feeds $67.50@68. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market is displaying a firm under- 
tone, with dealings rather quiet. 
Those in the trade say that the re- 
cent heavier offerings of offal have 
dried up at a time when dealers be- 
gan to experience an improved in- 
quiry. They report that interest is 
confined to nearby, with virtually no 
interest in deferred delivery. Sept. 22 
quotations were unchanged from the 
previous week with bran at $67, stand- 
ard midds. at $71, and red dog at $78. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of bran and mill- 
feeds were brisk the early part of 
the week but were down the last 
part. Offerings in all lines were suf- 
ficient to cover all needs. Bran prices 
weakened but millfeeds held firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $66@67.20, standard midds. 
$68.20@71, flour midds. $74.20@76.20, 
red dog $78.75 @80.20. 


New Orleans: Millfeed sales were 
fairly active last week with consider- 
able inquiries and only moderate of- 
ferings from the mills. Bran sold at 
$60@60.50 for immediate. Offerings 
on shorts dwindled as the market 
firmed. Middlings were active at $56 
@56.50 for prompt but no interest 
in bookings for future delivery. Bran 
$60.75 @61.75, shorts $72.25@72.75. 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued firm last week in spite of the 
fact that flour production has been 
up the past couple of weeks. Millers 
point out that millfeed represents 
good value compared to other carbo- 
hydrates, even at current price levels 
which are considered high in some 
quarters, and demand apparently is 
very good. Accordingly the market 
was unchanged with supplies difficult 
to locate, particularly for quick ship- 
ment. Quotations were unchanged at 
$63 nominal for September and Oc- 
tober and $62 for November, basis 
delivered Pacific Northwest common 
points. 


Portland: October millrun $62.50, 
midds. $68 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued 
unchanged last week, with demana 
and supply about equal. Plants are 
operating to capacity, seven days a 
week, 24 hours daily. Millfeed situ- 
ation is tight, with mills booked well 
into October. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $62, middlings $67; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$69, middlings $74; to California: red 
bran and mill run $69.50, middlings 
$74.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Prices continue 
steady as demand absorbs all avail- 
able offerings. While shorts continue 
scarce bran and middlings are in fair 
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supply. The demand from the US. 
still continues but only for immediate 
shipment. Quotations Sept. 22: Bran 
$66, shorts $70, midds. $72, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Practically all of the 
output of millfeeds from western 
mills is moving to eastern Canada. 
Some stocks from Alberta plants 
moved to British Columbia. Sales 
within the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$55 @59, shorts $60@63, middlings $61 
@64; ali prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $4 to $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand con- 
tinues fair with offerings from prai- 
rie mills in fair supply. No new ex- 
port business is reported. Prices 
showed some change during the week 
with shorts off $2 ton. Cash car quo- 
tations: bran $60.30@62.80, shorts 
$64.30@66.80, midds. $67.30@68.30. 


aye 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
not large but were slightly increased. 
Directions were good, and a pick up 
in sales is expected with colder 
weather. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $5.45 
@5.60, medium $5.20@5.30, dark 
$4.19@4.80, blended $6.24@6.68, rye 
meal $4.95@5.05. 

New York: Interest in rye flour 
was light and sales at a minimum. 
Pure white patents $5.40@5.50. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales virtually 
were nil in the central states area 
for the week ending Sept. 22. A slight 
setback in prices failed to spur buy- 
ers. Mills believed it would take a 
substantial price reduction to incite 
much interest. Quotations Sept. 22: 
white patent rye $5.04, medium $4.84, 
dark $4.04. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remain fair. Pure white 
$5.52, medium $5.32, dark $4.52, rye 
meal $5.02. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area 
are awaiting an opportunity to build 
up supplies of dark flour. Stocks as 
a whole are said to be lower than 
operators prefer, but most have wait- 
ed this long for a setback in the mar- 
ket and appear determined to defer 
action a bit longer. Meanwhile, a firm 
undertone prevails. The Sept. 22 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.45@5.55 
was unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Portland: White rye $7, pure dark 


$6. 
Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic sales 
of rolled oats and oatmeal are show- 
ing some improvement as _ buyers 
make their bookings for the winter. 
The export demand is still poor. Quo- 
tations Sept. 22: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $5.25, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.35, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Mills report a moder- 
ately good domestic business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal, but export busi- 
ness, at present, is difficult to con- 
firm. Quotations Sept. 22: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.10@5.30 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.20@6.45; all prices 
cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.49 in 100-Ib. sacks, Sept. 
24, 20-oz. packages $3.65, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GENERAL BAKING PAYS 20¢ 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
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Harvesting Hits Peak in Canada; 
Crop Beyond Major Frost Threat 


announced a dividend of 20¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock, pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord Oct. 17, 1951. At the June 7, 
1951, meeting, the board of directors 
declared a regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 


ord Sept. 17, 1951. 


——“BREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. J. RICHEY ADDRESSES 
N.Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., held 
its first meeting Sept. 10 planned 
around the theme for the season, 
“Producing for Profits.” H. J. Richey, 
director of the suggestion system of 
the National Biscuit Co., the first of 
the series of guest speakers, put par- 
ticular emphasis on the need for sug- 
gestions in the baking industry and 
outlined generally the requisites of 
a system as proper communication 
between top management and the 
source of suggestion. 

Mr. Richey stated that profits can 
be had through the acceptance, rec- 
ognition and reward for practical sug- 
gestions by employees in the industry. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held Oct. 1 at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel. 


———BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD PLANS 
TRADING IN SORGHUMS 


CHICAGO — Futures trading in 
grain sorghums is expected to be in- 
augurated on the Chicago Board of 
Trade around Oct. 1, it was reported 
this week. Final arrangements for 
the certification of warehouses for 
delivery purposes are now being com- 
pleted. 

This will make four new commodi- 
ties which have been opened for fu- 
tures trading on the Chicago ex- 
change in the past 15 months—Paci- 
fic Coast wheat futures, soybean oil, 
soybean oil meal and now grain sor- 
ghums. 





HUBBARD EXPANSION—A feed in- 
gredients warehouse recently was put 
in operation by the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. The new con- 
struetion is 234 ft. long and 32 ft. 
wide and built of slip-poured con- 
crete and has a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of ingredients, A railroad siding par- 
allels the warehouse and there are 
four loading doors to facilitate load- 
ing and unloading boxcars. The ingre- 
dients warehouse is joined to the 
manufacturing and packing depart- 
ments by a conveyor belt. To further 
increase service, a new 80-ft. truck- 
loading dock has been installed. 


Last week saw the largest volume 
of grain threshed in western Canada 
in any week so far this season as 
warm, drying weather finally arrived. 
Hampered by almost continuous wet 
weather since the end of July, west- 
ern Canada’s harvest could not be 
considered general in all areas until 
last week. 

Much of the crop is now past the 
danger of frost, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Some 
additional rains fell last week in 
scattered regions to bring a tempo- 
rary halt to combining and threshing. 

How much grain was harvested 
during the week is difficult to esti- 
mate as deliveries have not yet re- 
flected in the visible supply. How- 
ever, in many districts farmers have 
already filled their delivery quota at 
country shipping points. This together 
with congestion in many country ele- 
vators and lack of ample farm gran- 
ary space has necessitated the con- 
struction of temporary storage bins 
on farms. In many instances grain is 
being piled on the ground. 

Cars Not Used 

At least six weeks of harvesting 
weather has been lost, particularly 
in Manitoba, and as a resuit rail- 
way cars that would normally have 
been hauling grain steadily for that 
period have not necessarily been put 
to maximum use for the movement 
of grain. 

Farmers faced with the most seri- 
ous congestion and delivery prob- 
lem are those in northern sections 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Lake 
grain carriers are moving large 
amounts eastward on the lakes from 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The Winnipeg Free Press last week 
estimated production in western Can- 
ada at 546 million bushels, down 10 
million bushels from the newspaper's 
estimate a month earlier. A crop of 
the size indicated, however, would 
top the record 1945 crop by 1 million 
bushels. 


Weather Better 

Except for scattered rains, the 
weather in the U.S. spring wheat 
territory was dry last week. Some 
stations south of Devils Lake report 
the durum wheat harvest nearly com- 
pleted, according to the Amber Mill- 
ing Division of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., but the north- 
ern territory will require 10 days to 
two weeks of dry weather. 

Durum receipts are running very 
poor in quality but with protein about 
the same as last year, Amber says. 
Much of the durum is being traded 
to feed or terminal elevator op- 
erators. 

Cargill, Inc., reports that serious 
damage has resulted to the spring 
wheat crop in North Dakota, where 
continuous rains have caused discol- 
oring, sprouting and reduced qual- 
ity of the crop. 

Fortunately, weather in Montana 
has been much more favorable than 
in the Dakotas, and wheat threshed 
early last week there was remark- 
ably dry, according to the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth continue to run well ahead 
of last year, with 1,121 cars re- 
ceived Sept. 24 at Minneapolis and 
1,023 at Duluth. Receipts on the com- 
parable date a year ago were 492 
and 441, respectively. 

The Cargill report, commenting on 


$3 


corn prospects, said some further re- 
duction frorn the 3,131-million-bush- 
el estimate of the government seems 
likely as a result of continued cool 
wet weather since Sept. 1 in most 
sections of the Corn Belt. A normal 
killing frost would catch a large acre- 
age of the crop before maturity. 

The corn crop through Illinois and 
Indiana is maturing under quite fa- 
vorable conditions, Cargill says, while 
the crop in western parts of the belt 
is from two to five weeks later than 
normal. 


——“SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS HEAR 
S. W. ARENSON ON QUALITY 


PHILADELPHIA—Some 75 mem- 
bers ot the Bakery Production Men's 
Club of Philadelphia met at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel Sept. 17 for the 
group’s first business meeting of the 
season. S. W. Arenson, director of the 
Food Development Laboratory, proo 
and development service, discussed “A 
New Approach to the Control of Bak- 
ery Products Quality.” 

Mr, Arenson explained the labora- 
tory’s work on products such as short- 
ening and flour, and emphasized the 
measures used to show bakers what is 
necessary in their products in order 
to control and insure quality. 

At an executive meeting prior to 
the talk, Sidney Zeitz, Hygrade Pret- 
zel Bakery, Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed to the executive committee, 
replacing Arthur Cordes, who left the 
city. Other members of the executive 
committee include Herbert Peters, 
Linton’s, president; Al Lumpkin, Frei- 
hofer Bakeries, vice president; Ed 
Himsworth, Wm. Oldach & Co., pro- 
gram chairman; Adolph Jahn, Fed- 
eral Yeast Co., treasurer; Fred Haus- 
er, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., secretary, 
and Thomas Schmidt, Jr., Schmidt's 
Bakery, Harrisburg, chairman. 


QUALITY BAKERS GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


NEW YORK — The 43rd annual 
general conference of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
was held at the Statler Hotel here 
Sept. 24-26, with a record attendance 
present. 

J. P. Duchaine, My Bread Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., was reelected presi- 
dent. Other officers reelected were 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., vice president, and 
C, F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., treasurer. 

One of the prominent guest speak- 
ers was Lowell B. Mason, commis- 
sioner of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Various problems of the baking 
industry were discussed thoroughly 
during the conference. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFES 


OMAHA EXCHANGE ASKS 
PERMANENT 5-DAY WEEK 


MINNEAPOLIS—A letter from the 
Omaha Grain Exchange to the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange suggesting 
that all grain markets go on a per- 
manent five-day schedule was con- 
sidered by the directors of the Min- 
neapolis exchange last week. 

The directors agreed to stand by 
an earlier decision to attempt to ar- 
range a meeting with officials of 
other exchanges in the early winter 
to work out a uniform policy on Sat- 
urday markets for 1952. 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Monroe Wellerson, export manager, 
general flour sales, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited with his friends 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor during a recent business trip to 
New York. 

& 

George A. Utter, regional sales 
manager Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
New York trade during last week. 

s 

Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, left Sept. 20 for a vacation stay 
at Blue Lake Island, Minocqua, Wis. 
He will be back at his office Oct. 1. 

oe 

Ramon Paniagua, general represen- 
tative for Cuba, overseas division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., arrived in New 
York Sept. 23 to spend several weeks 
in the New York offices. 

ao 

Paul 8. Gerot, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor in the 
company’s New York offices. 

e 

Charles H. Mattocks, sales super- 
visor, overseas division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is receiving the congratu- 
lations of his co-workers in the New 
York offices following the birth re- 
cently of Charles H., Jr. 


J. L. Van Walbeek of Van Wal- 
beek’s Handel Maatschappij N.V., 
Rotterdam, Holland, flour importing 
firm, has announced the resignation 
of Herman Banning as a director of 
the company. Mr. Banning is now in 
Canada, where he has taken an ap- 
pointment with a flour milling con- 
cern. Cornelis Boutken has been ap- 
pointed manager of the importing 
company. 

s 

Mrs. Mary Madge Mullery of St. 
Paul became the bride of John T. Me- 
Carthy, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. Sept. 18. The wedding 
took place at the chapel of the Jesuit 
Retreat House at Lake De Mountre- 
ville, North St. Paul, Minn. The Jesuit 
Retreat House is on the former estate 
of the late M. W. Waldorf, uncle of 
the bride, and which for a number of 


years was her home. Following a wed- 
ding trip, Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy yill 
be at home in Toledo after Oct. 10. 

s 

L. H. Patten of Patten Kindstrom 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Patten 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Janelyn Diane, to Richard 
L. Stanton, son of Mr. and Mrs, Les- 
ter Stanton, Hayfield, Minn. Mr. Stan- 
ton is on the faculty of the Braham, 
Minn., school. 

2 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of the Kansas 
Flour Mill Accountants Assn. in Kan- 
sas City Sept. 21. 

@ 

E. L. Schujahn, vice president and 
director of general flour sales, and 
Lee Merry, family flour sales man- 
ager, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were recent visitors at the company’s 
southwestern division headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. 


During the week of Sept. 17, the 
regional home economists of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, de- 
voted their quarterly meeting to a 
study of a proposed restaurant pro- 
gram and the school program. They 
also met Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, 
the new director of nutrition at the 
Wheat Flour Institute. The regional 
home economists are Clarice Bloom, 
west central representative; 1 a- 
ret Jane Brennan, western represen- 
tative; Pauline Girard, northeastern 
representative; Louise Garrett, south- 
western representative; Helen Rod- 
gers, east central representative, and 
Joeliene Vannoy, southeastern repre- 
sentative 

Austin Morton, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., leaves Sept. 25 for an 
extended vacation trip with Mrs. Mor- 
ton to California, Arizona and other 
points in the West 

= 


Fishing in the Gulf Stream this 
week as the guests of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad are the follow- 
ing grain men from Kansas City: 
Robert C. O’Brien, International Mill- 
ing Co.; Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Con- 


tinent Grain Co.; Jerry Parks, J. P. 
Parks Co.; John W. Blowers, Stand- 
ard Milling Co.; William R. Smith, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., and M. J. Clem- 
ens, Salina Terminal Elevator Co. 

D) 

A daughter, Jill, was born Sept. 10 
to Mr. and Mrs. James L. Keena of 
Salina, Kansas. Mrs. Keena is the 
daughter of Al Laybourn of the Simp- 
son, Evans & Laybourn Grain Co., Sa- 
lina, and Mrs. Laybourn. Mr. Keena, a 
student at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, will be graduated next year 
from the department of milling indus- 
try there. 

me 

Elmo Sleight, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs. Sleight motored to 
Houston, Dallas and other Texas 
cities recently for a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion and visits with relatives. 

@ 

Earl B. Smith, vice president and 
director of traffic, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, recently visited south- 
western units of the company in Ama- 
rillo and Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
Oklahoma City. He stopped in Tulsa 
to address the Trans-Missouri ship- 
pers Advisory Board in session there. 

Ss 

L. C. Chase, formerly vice president 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and A. G. Ehernberger, vice 
president and general sales manager 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, are calling on trade connections 
in the eastern and central states ter- 
ritory. 

& 

Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, was guest speaker recently at a 
meeting of the Milwaukee chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. Mr. Smith stressed that 
high levels of sales and profits too 
often in recent years have camou- 
flaged the increasing pressure of ris- 
ing costs. 

2 


Ralph M. Field, retired, former sec- 
retary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., is reported recover- 


ing very satisfactorily after being 
hospitalized at Evanston, Ill., for sur- 
gery. Mr. Field planned to leave the 
hospital about Sept. 24 and then re- 
main in Chicago for convalescence for 
a few days. He and Mrs. Field were 
en route from their summer home 
at Crystal Lake, Mich., to their win- 
ter place in Tucson, Ariz., at the time 
of his illness. They expect to proceed 
to Tucson about Oct. 5. 
a 

Leslie A. Ford, president of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., have returned from a fishing 
trip in northern Minnesota. 

& 

Dr. Dorothy Pollack was married 
recently to Oscar J. Swanson of Gary, 
W. Va. Dr. Pollack is a daughter of 
Joseph Pollack, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, and Mrs. Pollack. 

Q 

Elmer E. Kohlwes, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Atlanta and New Orleans. 

Qo 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from Wheaton, IIL., 
after entering his daughter, Margaret 
Ellen, as a freshman at Wheaton 
College. 

ae 


Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors for the 
Salvation Army, Wichita. He was 
general co-chairman of the recently 
concluded Capital Fund drive for a 
new citadel, bids for which are be- 
ing taken. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.79 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.79, com- 
pared with 24.69 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 39.74 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 





the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn.; Henry H. w. 
Reimer, Altoona Milling Co., Ltd.; Lorne Varcoe, Canadi Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Winnipeg; G. H. Drewes, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., W-nnipeg, and Carl 
Gottschalk, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. The picture on the r ght was 
taken in the laboratories of the Board of Grain Commissioners and shows 
Gilbert Spaulding, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, with a member of 
the laboratory staff watching a modified Allis experimental mill grind 
flaxseed. 


WINNIPEG VISITORS—The fall meeting of District 4, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, was held in Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 14-15. Approximately 30 
operatives and allied tradesmen from Minnesota were guests of the Canadian 
members of the district at the meeting, which included mill tours.! Shown 
in the p'cture on the left are R. K. Durham, director of quality control, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and A. W. Alcock, chief chemist for the Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd. The group seated at the d'nner table (center picture) in- 
clude, in the usual order: G. L. Smutny, Minneapolis, Entoleter Division of 
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ARNOLD 


a ir 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


seecuecesecese COCR ECOCRSR SEES eee E REFEREES een eeEE 


All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kap- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














wa. ° °He 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA (able Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washi 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Grain Inspectors 
Ask Elimination 
of Wheat Subclass 


MEMPHIS—tThe National Associa- 
tion of Chief Grain Inspectors at their 
annual meeting here Sept. 10-11 vot- 
ed to eliminate the subclass “dark 
hard” in the hard red winter wheat 
classification. The inspectors felt that 
this subclass no longer served any 
useful purpose and that in the case 
of an occasional export sale with this 
specification, special notation could 
be made on the inspection certificate 
in each individual case. 

The association is filing its recom- 
mendation with E. J. Murphy of the 
U.S. Department ‘of Agriculture, and 
hearings on the proposal will be 
scheduled before final action is taken. 

The association also discussed the 
subject of uniform charges for sam- 
pling, grading and other services on 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 

Recognizing that the grain inspec- 
tion profession is being depleted of 
qualified young men for various rea- 
sons, the grain inspectors voted to 
enlist the support of the grain trade 
in seeking means to attract young 
men to this field to uphold the effi- 
ciency of the service. The resolution 
was presented to the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. during its an- 
nual meeting in Memphis. 

M. Keck, Champaign, Ill, was 
elected president of the association, 
succeeding C. W. Shelley, Minneapolis. 
As vice president, the inspectors chose 
A. P. Emcie, Kansas City. Hugh Stin- 
son, Des Moines, was chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

It was voted to hold a joint meet- 
ing in Kansas City in May, 1952 
(dates yet unselected), with the grain 
supervisors of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Memphis meeting was well at- 
tended, with more than 30 chief grain 
inspectors present. Others were pre- 
vented from attending by the fact 
that the meeting coincided with heavy 
grain movement in their states. 

——“BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Milifeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Aug. 25, 
parisons 


in tons, with com 


—Receipts— -—Shipments 
1951 1950 1961 1950 
Minneapolis Ge - 9,180 106,320 
Kansas City 750 eee 3,630 
Week ending Sept. 1: 
Minneapolis . A io 9,810 11,340 
Kansas City . 7 92 3,390 6,150 
Week ending Sept. 8 
Minneapolis os sas 7,050 8,790 
Kansas City 900 2,100 4,080 5,520 
Milwaukee . sue ‘ 2,250 3,750 
W.ek ending Sept. 15 
Minneapolis Ps 9,390 11 s90 
Kansas City 32 2.550 4.620 7.35 


Flaxseed Receipts, Ghigo and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending Aug. 25, in thousand bushels 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1¥51 1950 1951 1950 ara 1956 
Minneapolis 87 887 308 3 2,342 7,179 
Duluth . 46 111 261 2,057 
Week ending Sept. 1 
Minneapolis 355 1,546 294 77 2.193 7,26 
Duluth «e+ 2023 74 164 2,131 
Week ending Sept. 8 
Minneapolis .. 561 1,396 230 219 1,970 7,493 
Duluth -. 257 81 243 421 476 1,791 
Week ending Sept. 15 
1,414 1,690 213 oy 2,045 8,095 
133 132 214 37 397 1,551 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Rye Flour Outpat 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, iunespetie and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Aug. Sept. Sept Sept 

31 7 14 2 

Five mills ... 28,276 25,433 16,741 *20,504 
*Four mills. 


A & 
Santa- Fe 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 





Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Murua Fire Prevention BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








440 Omaha Grain Exchange 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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WASHINGTON — The Capehart- 
Maybank tug-of-war over modifica- 
tion of provisions of the economic con- 
trols law continues. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 

,Committee last week approved a 
modification of the original Cape- 
hart proposal which did little more 
than add a note of clarification and 
instruct the price control agency to 
make cost factor adjustments on a 
realistic basis through July 26, 1951, 
but to achieve such adjustments on an 
industry-wide rather than a company 
or proauct basis. 

Business would have little com- 
plaint with such a change, and, in 
fact, this interpretation ot the Cape- 
hart amendment is believed to be in 
line with the Indiana senator's orig- 
inal concept. 

Original Amendment 

Essentially the Capehart amend- 
ment only provided that cost increases 
from raw materials and labor from 
the pre-Korean base period through 
July 26, 1951, were to be permitted 
in price ceilings issued or to be is- 
sued. If the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation had accepted this fiat and 
moved to implement that policy, there 
would have been little or at best in- 
significant cost increases on the other 
indirect factors going into the mill 
door price of a product. 

The Capehart amendment included 
the modifying word “reasonable,” 
which any businessman knows cannot 
apply to such real and actual items 
as the delivered price of raw ma- 
terials or the wage paid to workers. 
If those items had been held by OPS 
to the cut-off date of July 26, 1951, 
and OPS had proceeded to adminis- 
ter the amended law on that basis 
there would be little need for the 
hullabaloo which is now before Con- 
gress. 
New Capehart Proposal 

Once the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee approved the May- 
bank amendment, which was essen- 
tially the Capehart amendment with 
some precise instructions to OPS to 
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Controversy Over Modification 
of Price Control Law Continues 


proceed to administer the law, it de- 
veloped that stabilization officials 
could increase wages after July 26, 
1951, and that they might not be 
passed through by the OPS. 

Sensing that condition, Sen. Cape- 
hart introduced for himself and other 
senators an amendment independent 
of the banking and currency commit- 
tee action which would require OPS 
not only to reflect the increases for 
raw materials and labor through July 
26, 1951, but also to include in any 
further price ceiling adjustments fur- 
ther increases for labor that the wage 
stabilization board might make sub- 
sequent to July 26. 

The Capehart proposal now tosses 
the committee amendment into a Sen- 
ate floor slugfest since the inference 
may be in political circles that the 
Maybank substitute for the original 
proposal would bar further labor 
wage advances. 


Would Repeal Import Ban 


In addition to approving a modifica- 
tion of the Capehart amendment, 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last week approved re- 
peal of the section which set up a ban 
on certain imports of oil bearing ma- 
terials, dairy products and some other 
commodities which threatened to im- 
pair price support programs for those 
commodities or would interfere with 
orderly domestic marketing of the 
commodities. 

This provision of the act had been 
protested by foreign nations whose 
exports of butter and cheese to the 
U.S. would be sharply reduced, if not 
completely cut off, thereby depriving 
them of opportunities to obtain dol- 
lar buying power. In addition, other 
domestic agricultural interests saw in 
the curtailment possible retaliatory 
action against foreign imports of ap- 
ples and citrus fruits from the U.S. 

It is probable that the Senate will 
sustain its committee on this issue 
since it has been learned that the 
Senate sponsor of the provision, Sen. 
Warren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) has 
been persuaded that adequate control 





Use of Military Funds to Boost 
Western European Economy Seen 


WASHINGTON — Although eco- 
nomic aid to western Europe prob- 
ably will be cut by approximately 
$800 million, it has been learned that 
part of this gap may be closed by 
use of military aid funds in that 
area. According to plans now con- 
templated in government circles, 
military aid funds will be spent, in 
part, in European industrial plants 
for equipment. 

However, timing of such aid may 
not parallel the originally planned 
timing of economic aid expenditures 
for wheat, cotton, fats and oils and 
tobacco. The gap between military 
disbursements and actual western Eu- 
ropean requirements .may be bridged 
by a speed-up of economic aid be- 
fore the impact of military procure- 
ment. 

Another aspect may be adopted 
which would involve advance pay- 
ments for military equipment through 
the purchase of local currencies by 
the U.S. government, which would 


give the foreign nations dollar buy- 
ing power. 

There has been no policy decision 
on these alternatives, and they may 
be used jointly to maintain the eco- 
nomic balance seen desirable and 
necessary. 

One government official, in point- 
ing out the choices available to the 
government, commented that despite 
the use of any or all of these meth- 
ods the net result will not offset 
the impact of the real reducfion of 
the economic aid by Congress of 
approximately $800 million for this 
fiscal year. 

This official said that the probable 
reduction of economic aid of $800 
million will reduce the western Eu- 
ropean military-industrial potential 
by nearly $2 billion. In short, through 
placing of military orders in; Europe 
from military aid funds the dollar 
loss in economic aid will not be com- 
pensated on anywhere near a dollar 
for dollar basis. 


over imports of these dairy products 
can be maintained under existing 
statutes. 
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NEGOTIATIONS RESUMED IN 
DETROIT BAKERY STRIKE 


DETROIT — Contract negotiations 
have been resumed here between nine 
major bakeries and the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America. The plants have 
been closed for more than a week 
following a strike against the Con- 
tinental Baking Co, plant here. 

Before the strike, the Detroit Bak- 
ery Council, bargaining group for the 
bakeries, had agreed to a 5-day week 
and a 5¢ hourly wage increase, with 
provision for a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in six months. The union’s de- 
mand for three weeks paid vacation 
after 10 years service is the chief 
remaining issue. 

Schafer’s Detroit Bakery, one of 
the council members, resumed oper- 
ations last week after reaching an in- 
terim settlement with the union, fol- 
lowing threatened strikes at Schaf- 
er’s Lansing and Kalamazoo plants. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LtFE——— 


ROLAND McHENRY, GMI 
OFFICIAL, TO RETIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie N. Perrin, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced that Roland McHenry will 
retire Oct. 1 as president of the firm’s 
Star grain division in Chicago, the 
division that furnishes Midwest and 
other company plants with grain sup- 
plies. 

Mr. McHenry, who is well known 
in U.S. and Canadian milling organi- 
zations, will have completed 45 years 
as a grain trader on that date. He 
began his career at age of 20 as 
office messenger for a Chicago grain 
commission firm. In three years he 
progressed through the posts of clerk, 
bookkeeper, cashier and manager. 
After five years he moved to another 
grain company, and in 1918 he be- 
came a partner in a third. 

In 1921, he was made manager of 
domestic and export grain merchan- 
dising for Nye & Jenks, and he soon 
became a vice president and director, 
remaining until the firm was dis- 
solved in 1927. 

Mr. McHenry then assumed the 
managing directorship of Star Grain 
Co. which was affiliated with Wash- 
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burn Crosby Co., predecessor of Gen- 
eral Mills. In 1943 he was elected 
president of Star grain division of 
General Mills. He has been active on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, serving 
as a director for six years, as chair- 
man of its business conduct commit- 
tee for three years and as member 
and chairman of many other special 
committees. 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


























word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per imch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v Vv 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TU BLY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag ciosing machines and other 
good mull, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
lly, Alo. 











BROKERS WANTED 
mill now 











HELP WANTED 
v 


to sell special cereal stabilizers neces- 
sary for cakes and bread — repeat 
business. Address 1958, The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 














HELP 
WANTED: 


Ist Class Millwrights 

Ist Class Tinsmiths 

Ist Class Pipefitter 
Steady employment. Good benefit plans 


in modern corn mill. Give qualifica- 
tions in first letter. 


Apply to 


General Foods Corporation 


Corn Mill Division 
No. Hobbie Avenve 
Kankakee, Illinois 











CONTROLLER 





West Coast grain export firm with terminal and country storage 
facilities offers opportunity for controller, preferably with grain 
experience, qualified to handle accounting and supervisory duties 
main office and branches. Give particulars regarding education, ex- 
perience and references which will be treated in confidence. 


Address 83, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


2, Minn. 








at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas 


Contact: 





BROKERS 


Due to a change in our sales program we have a real opportunity 
for men who can sell flour in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. Our modern mills are located 


gives you a full line of Spring, Southwest and soft wheat flours. 


City and Loudonville, Ohio, which 


General Bakery Sales Manager 
Standard Milling Company 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules ,,., 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 
modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 
and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 


Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Setter Quality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MIL > ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ay 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgarTr_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxK City 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


SACKS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 








Substantial Increase 
in Canada’s Durum 
Wheat Supplies Seen 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of durum 
wheat from western Canada this year 
will be substantially larger than a 
year ago when frost and extremely 
wet weather cut yields materially 
and left the greater percentage of 
the 1950 crop low grade, tough and 
damp. Processors of durum wheat 
last year found desirable grades non- 
‘stent most of thé time. 

This year there will be larger quan- 
tities available, and it will be better 
for manufacturing durum wheat 
products. There is some speculation, 
however, as to the amount of top 
grade durum available. Some observ- 
ers are suggesting that No. 3 C. W. 
durum will be the predominating 
grade, with No. 2 C. W. in fair sup- 
ply and No. 1 C. W. in small supply. 

These predictions are based on the 
fact that the durum acreage in west- 
»rn Canada is confined to the south- 
ern parts of Manitoba and the south- 
ern and eastern portions of Saskat- 
chewan. Most of these regions have 
been subjected to the unfavorable 
harvesting conditions experienced :n 
the three prairie provinces since the 
end of July. Some durum in the swath 
has sprouted and, in addition, bleach- 
ing is noted in some samples. 

Insufficient samples of durum 
wheat have been received to date 
to indicate any definite grading trend, 
but it is readily admitted that durum 
varieties do not weather as satisfac- 
torily as hard red springs. The latter 
have stood up surprisingly well in 
view of roughly six weeks of adverse 
crop weather 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 

PHILADELPHIA Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing August were more than 35% high- 
er than the July figure and nearly 
10 times larger than in August, 1950 
John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the Commercial Exchange, reports 
the monthly total at 2,841,602 bu., 
compared with 2,089,908 bu. in the 
previous month and 301,315 bu. in the 
comparable period a year ago. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Output of Bread, 
Bakery Products 


Gains in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Output of the bread 
and other bakery products in Can- 
ada rose in value both in 1950 and 
1949 over previous years, according 
to a preliminary estimate of principal 
statistics of the industry for 1950 
and the detailed annual report for 
1949 released together by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 

Gross value of the industry’s pro- 
duction last year was estimated at 
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$216,770,000 as compared with $203,- 
720,000 in 1949. The number of per- 
sons employed was 31,358, whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $59,- 
296,000 against 31,763 employees 
earning $57,553,000 in 1949. Cost of 
material used was $109,918,000 
against $102,555,000. 

Consumption of hard wheat flour 
in the industry amounted to 5,237,000 
bbl. valued at $47,250,000 compared 
with 4,884,000 bbl. at $44,088,000 in 
1949. Soft wheat flour consumption 
totaled 290,000 bbl., worth $2,812,000 
compared with 25 54,000 bbl. at $2,- 
557,000, and soya bean flour totaled 
3,000 bbl. with a value of $37,000 as 
against 5,000 bbl. at $80,000. 


SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BALTIMORE EXPORTS UP 


BALTIMORE Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore increased 
sharply in August over the same 
month in 1950, it was revealed by the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat exports last month totaled 
5,452,756 bu. compared to 1,723,535 
bu. in August last year. Corn ex- 
ports from the port also showed a 
big increase, with 2,327,375 bu. ex- 
ported last month compared to 748,- 
095 bu. in August, 1950. Exports of 
rye also rose, with 350,960 bu. ex- 
ported in August this year as against 
167,320 bu. for the same month in 
1950. 





PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 








= 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller offers 
a valuable service program to 
its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in 
your operations 


Ask for more details . 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn- 
New York * Chicago ¢ Kansas City * Toronto 
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C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
Address “Feastanco,” London 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,”’ Lorilon 








Cable Address: ‘“Trontopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes. Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
)FFICES ALSO AT 

LIVE RPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““Ancuor,” Belfast 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163 oe ype Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo, Glasgow 


FLOUR 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
“DIPLOMA.’ 


Cable Address Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 


Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Wouisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Kckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 1-2 — Bakers Institute of 
Northern California, Sr Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sponsored by Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Sec., Ennis B. Gicker, 121 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco 5. 

Oct. 1-2—U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. vice pres., Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., 1511 K. St., Washington 5. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Oo., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; sec., Joseph Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills. 

Oct. 7-10—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Sec., 
Mrs. Waneta Blout, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 28—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Tl. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., OC. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn. Fall 
meeting, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Sec., Charles Forsberg, 
1416 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 


E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Mo!nes, 

1952 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food D’s- 
tributers of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, IIL; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jan. 27-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
McClellan 


Sheridan Road, Chicago 18. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 

; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 58 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Royer 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


N. V. oe teas 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
bo\@ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
UR IMPORTE 
155 Bese 8t., cnanaee. ©. 5 
41 Constitution st., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 








OMAR JORDAN 
FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable address: Cato 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
UR IMPORTERS 
Also ending Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE F 


P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFSsS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference; De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve.,” Glasgow 


Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 

Flour I 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ““Wedeboer” 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Colts ofens Gene Se ee, Se ee omits haniehent, 
pring flours 
Pro-forma contract pent terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


a List Of 
fue mills 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each Ca- 
nadian mill in barrels of 196 Ib., on the basis 
of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and grain 
storage capacity is also furnished when avail- 
able. 





iia 
eERenn 
ane 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills and 
durum mills in the United States are appended 
to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.”—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the exten- 
sive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields o; 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER + MILLING PRODUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


ohn 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formjty, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The POLAR BEAR label represents 

the best in milling skill and the best in 

fine wheat . . . but it also represents half 
a century in which the 
management of this com- 
pany has made POLAR 
BEAR quality the matter 
of FIRST importance. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 
years this famous brand has 
earned a top position among 
bakery flours. 
simple ... it is consistent ad- 
herence to top quality standards 
from wheat selection to final 
packaging. 


The reason is 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee Mun 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’ | 
313 Chamber of C Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 




















The customer complained to the 
waitress that his soup was too soupy, 
the eggs too eggy, and so on. Finally 
he said, “And when you order chat 
chop, make it lean.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl. “Which 


way?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A class was asked to write an essay 
on Quakers. One little girl closed hers 
in this fashion: 

“Quakers are very meek people who 
never fight and never answer back. 
My father is a Quaker—but my moth- 


er isn’t.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

He: “It will be perfectly simple for 
us to marry, dear. My father’s a min- 
ister.” 

She: “O.K., let’s give it 
Mine’s a lawyer.” 

¢$?¢ ¢ 

Son (breezing into father’s office): 
“Well, dad, I just popped in to say 
‘Hullo.’” 

Dad: “Too late, son; your mother 
popped in to say ‘Hullo,’ and she got 
all my change.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Customer: “Since I'm half bald you 
ought to charge me half price for 
cutting my hair.” 

Barber: “We don’t charge just for 
cutting your hair. We charge for the 
time spent hunting it.” 


¢$¢¢ 

The man had just been pulled over 
to the curb for speeding. The officer, 
pad in hand, approached the car. 

“OK, you,” he snapped, “what’s 
your name?” 

“Aloyicious Gloustershire Merko- 
witzskyvitch,” the driver replied. 

“Well,” the cop said, pocketing his 
pad, “don’t let me catch you again!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
She: “Am I the only girl you've 
ever kissed?” 
He: “Certainly—and by far the 


prettiest.” 
e¢¢¢ 


The mother decided that she would 
name the baby Fragrania. The father 
didn’t approve but knew that the 
matter required strategy. He said: 
“Wonderful! Wonderful! I’m glad- 
you know, that was the name of the 
first girl I ever went with.” 

So the little girl was called Helen. 


¢¢¢ 


The prosperous and time-honored 
partnership of Jones & Johnson 
threatened to go on the rocks when 
Johnson fell madly in love with Jones’ 
wife. Jones was very understanding 
about the whole thing, but finally 
told his partner: “This thing can’t go 
on any longer. The situation must 
be resolved one way or another.” 

“We've always been sporting men,” 
said Johnson. “What do you think of 
the idea of playing one game of gin 
rummy to see who gets the girl?” 

The husband thought this proposi- 
tion over for a few minutes and then 
agreed. “Let's play for a quarter a 
point on the side,” he said, “just to 
make it interesting.” 


a try. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








/ Senate ee Os, 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


Flour Brokers 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flo Mills Co 

Acme vans Co. . 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ....... 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr ° 
Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H ° 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc . 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld . 


Cahokia Flour Co ervceere 
Cameron, John F., & Co..... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated .......- ° 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Co. . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Chelsea Milling Co 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son : 
City Natl “Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 
Coleman, David Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel “Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mills 
Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co.... 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses . 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd.. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co.. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Eagle Roller Mill Co 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart, B. A Milling Co 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros 

Feast, C. E., & Co 

Fennell, Spence & Co . 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, In« 
Flynn, John M Co 

Fode, ° ° 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills ..... 
Franco, Francis M. . 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Troels 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Mills, Inc 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co 


Cover 


19 
39 
39 
39 
21 
38 


37 
42 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. . 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 






Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley ..........- 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M........ . 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Lté.. 
Harris, Upham & Oo..........+«+++> 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hotel Sherman ..........--++- 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 





Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 


: ° Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..... 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co......... 
Jennison, W. J., Co. .........- 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.........+.- 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.......... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ........ ; 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
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Joseph, I. 8., Co., Ine...... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company ieee 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly-Erickson Co. ....... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. ........... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.... 








Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons........ 

King Midas Flour Mills .......... 
King Milling Co. ........ 

Migp-Matig, TAG. wsccoccccccccccccesece 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
Koerner, John E., & Co........ 


LaGrange Mills ..........-.+. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Laken @ OO. .cccccccsesccces vote 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co........... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd......... és 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ 
Mackprang, C., Jr. ‘ 
Madsen, Otto ...........++ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. . 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.......... 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 

Mennel Milling Co. ‘ 
Mente & Co., Imc............... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd...... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc.. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Miliing Products, Ltd. a 

Mi!l Mutual Fire Prevention Bure au 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mills .............. 
Mitchell, BB. BP... ccecscccese 
Montana Flour Mills Co........ 
Montgomery Co., The ........ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co........ 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm,, & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co. 









Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council ....... ° 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. 

Met Ge Te GW. vctsedccsasic- 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. ..........55. es 
New Era Milling Co................. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
BEGCEAS GORE OS, os cicrcccccccceses 
Norton, Willis, Co. ............... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............. Cove er 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Osieck & Co. 





Page, Thomas, 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Peek Bros. ........ 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .............4: ba 
Pratt, R. C. . ot 4bens 
Preston- Shafter “Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Milling Co. 











Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M..........5s0055 
Red Wing Milling Co............. 
Oy, Deh. Be x va 000k sachiand pbnee ode 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milliing Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co, 


» D. &, & Baird, BRB. 000s inees 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. ...........sseeee0e: 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Vlour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Gamemy DAMES . oscesecbobs se cvrcsibaces 
Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd, ... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ * 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt@ 
Southwestern Laboratories 
GptnGies, Ke’ Gi. ves ccccais 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. ............ss0005 
Stannard, Collins & Co............6++.. 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ...............- 
Siete BGs BAB cisctocscvesicons 

Stratton Grain Co. .........ecceecenees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 
Sullivan, E. D., 

















Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd..... 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co..... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltt 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......cseeececees 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 








Uhimann Grain Co. .....-.cecseceeceee 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Gratin GO... .cccccccvessesonececs 
Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............. 
Van Walbeek’s Handelmaatschappij 

~~ We. cetsdogescnaticdecensenses 


weshee Chemical Works : 
Vis, P. C., Co. 
Voigt wilting Co 
VaR, BE. Fy cocccccccccececvacesetvevesee 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders . 





Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... 
Wallate & Tiernan Co., Inc,.... .Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. ................4. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 


Weber Flour Mills Co. ...........+. os 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance Co, ........-6.0s05> 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lté 

Western Milling Co. ....-. 6.2 ecneeencce 
Western Star Mill Co........6.5--eceeee 
Wie B OG. cocccsncccctescocs dioceses 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co..... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros, Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc..... 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








BI tIwS WHEATS 


rom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 













Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 











A Leak 
at the 
Fulwre 


You don’t need to consult a Swami or an astrol- 
oger to know some things about the future.. One 
thing that is obvious to anybody is that higher 
hourly labor rates can only be met with greater 
plant efficiency. The plant with unduly high labor 
costs will some day find itself penalized right out 
of business. 


The obsolete plant can’t keep pace with the lower 
production costs of its more efficient business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now means so much to 
your future. And when it comes to planning efh- 
cient production, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have 
the answers. More than 30 years of experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal 
and grain industries gives them an unmatched 
knowledge of what’s right and what’s wrong. 


| ONES 7 leveniiiee ( iteliitbia Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details, 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience ... skilled laboratories 
and staff...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 
consultants... to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
minimum. 


Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him 
today for further details on the “Coordination Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & Us gge ss COMPANY, Me AGENTS FOR 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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Are bathtubs “subversive”? 


Some people think they are. Especially Communist leaders in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. There, listening to radio programs about 
American bathtubs, washing machines, or anything common to our free 


way of life is regarded as “subversive activity’—a grave offense. 


Where do those programs come from? From Radio Free Europe. 


From a station in Frankfurt; from another in Munich—both supported 


by the contributions of some 16 million Americans to the Crusade 
for Freedom. 


Broadcasting deep into the shadow of the Iron Curtain, exiles from 
Red satellite nations tell their countrymen about life in the free world, 
about America—our way of life and our aims for freedom and peace. 


They use our greatest weapons against the big lies of Communism 
—truth. 


Does anyone listen? 


From frantic attempts to jam our broadcasts, it’s clear that Radio Free 
Europe is now reaching thousands of eager listeners. To reach thou- 
sands more, the Crusade for Freedom seeks this year to build two addi- 
tional European stations and establish Radio Free Asia in the Far East. 
You can help support this vital program by sending your contribution— 
large or small—to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, care of General 
Lucius Clay, Room 308, Empire State Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 





